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Symbols 
of Our Faith 


The seal of the General Assembly of the Presbyta 
Church in the U.S.A., adopted by the Assembly of 
is much more than a striking design. It is a deftly 
grated pattern of symbols, each representative of ac 
tenet of our faith. If its symbolism is understood, thes 
becomes a testimony of the historic character and 
ing beliefs of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


The open Bible and the inscription, “The Word of Go 
symbolize our loyalty to the Bible and the Confession 
Faith. The reference, I Peter 1:23 (“Being born again, 1 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word 
God, which liveth and abideth for ever”), is the Script 
basis for the symbol. Together with a wreath of pal 
branches, this symbol appeared on the seal of the We 
minister Assembly of 1648, which prepared the Confessi 
of Faith and the Catechisms; thus it expresses our histo 
relation to that body. 


The symbolism of the brazen serpent suspended fr 
a cross uplifted in the wilderness is explained by the 
tural reference above it, John 3:14 (“And as Moses lift 
up the serpent: in the wilderness, even so must the & 
of man be lifted up”) and by the inscription Christus 
altatus Salvator (“Christ the Savior exalted”). Futhermo 
it suggests the Church’s home missionary character, liftiy 
Christ up in the wilderness of the New World. Belongit 
as well to the heritage of the Presbyterian Church in 
United States, the symbol serves to express our essenti 
unity and common history with our sister denomination. 


The burning bush and the radiating circle of light m 
form an emblem which recalls our close relationship wil 
the Kirk of Scotland and several reformed churches, fi 
the symbol originally appeared on the seals of thes 
churches. In accordance with Exodus 3:2 (“. . . behold,t 
bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed } 
it symbolizes the martyr church of the Reformation, whid 
passed through the fires of persecution and was not co 
sumed. 


The branches of palm represent the concepts of coroni 
tion, triumph, and victory. 


The combined branches of olive and oak signify, respe 
tively, peace and strength. As this motif appeared on # 
seal and coat of arms of the city and church of Geneva, 
denotes our historic connection with the church of Calvi 
The olive indicates the national character of our Ch 
-for it appears in one of the claws of the eagle which! 
displayed on the Great Seal of the United States. 


The rays of light radiating from behind the Bible symbe 
ize the foreign missionary undertaking of our Church é 
its world-wide vision, as in Isaiah 49:6 (“. . . I will 
give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest 
my salvation unto the end of the earth”). 
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Why 
27000 churches 
have chosen the 


Hammond Organ 


The Hammond Organ continues to 
lead in the world of church music for 
just one reason: it has more to offer. 

For example: it offers hundreds of 
rich church tones. And its exclusive 
“reverberation control” can bring 
music of cathedral quality to even the 
smallest church. 

Other advantages are ease of play- 
ing, never gets out of tune?, requires 
no structural changes in your church. 

If your church is considering a new 
organ, you owe it to yourself to see 
and hear a complete demonstration at 
your Hammond Organ dealer's before 
making any buying decision. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC‘S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal 
Hammond Organs starting at $1285* (for 
the Spinet Model, not shown), including tone 
equipment and bench. 
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CHURCH MODEL 


Price on request. 


*f.0.b. Chicago; includes Federal excise tax 
which is rebated to churches. Concert Model 
hes 32-note pedal keyboard built to AGO 
specifications and gn additional tPedal Soio 
Unit, tunable to preference by organist. 


FREE BOOKLETS! 


Send coupon now for 
complete information 





O “Are You Wondering About Organs?” 
0) “49 Tested Plans to Raise a Church Or- 
gan Fund” 
Hammond Instrument Company 
West Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 





Dirplasesisesssnescsinast Zone......State. 
© 1952, Hammond Instrument Company 
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Robinson Report 

« I can only say, thank God for Jim 
Robinson, who has eyes with which to 
see and ears with which to hear so much 
of what we fail to see and hear and 
comprehend. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions deserves a hearty vote of thanks 
for its stroke of genius in sending him, 
as does PRESBYTERIAN LIFE for sending 
his message to so many Presbyterians 
(“What Are They Asking About Us?” 
P.L., March 29; “We Must Understand 
Our Friends Abroad,” April 12; and 
“What We Can Do for Our Friends 
Abroad,” April 26). 

May I have the privilege of one com- 
ment? Dr. Robinson says, speaking of 
the world revolution, “. . . we are re- 
sponsible for this revolution. Its great 
aim has been unconsciously charted by 
the success of the free peoples of the 
world, notably in the United States and 
Great Britain.” Is it not possible that 
the Christian missionary enterprise has 
also contributed in a way difficult to 


| measure to this world revolution? One 


cannot but think of the “emancipation 
proclamation” with which Jesus began 
his ministry: The spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach the gospel to the poor; he 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 
Is it not just possible that the divine fer- 
ment of the Gospel which we have 
preached to the masses and the intelli- 
gentsia of Asia has found root; and that 
what we now consider a threat to our 
snug way of life is the movement of the 
Spirit of the living God among the dis- 
possessed peoples who are his children? 

Surely the Church of Christ has not 
had an opportunity such as this since 
the First Century. Whatever the genesis 
of the great awakening of the peoples 
of Asia, they will be perverted by com- 
munism or converted to the Kingdom of 
Christ. Jim Robinson and others like 
him are doing more than they know to 
assure the latter. —Grorce T. PETERS 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church | 


Burlingame, California 


|A Protestant Meets The Pope 


« ... During my tour of combat flying 
in Italy in 1944, I received a short leave, 
and, as "most any twenty-one-year-old 
would do, I headed straight for Rome. 
A chance to see the ancient city was 
exciting enough, without even consid- 
ering a talk with the Pope. I was only 
one of thousands of ordinary, sight- 
seeing GI’s; and a personal audience 

(Continued on next page) 
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Aneucit folding Chutes 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT sTYLes—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
Write Dept. 136 - 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich: 
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“By and large, they are the keenest, 
ablest, most devoted group of can- 
didates whom the seminaries have 
known in a quarter of a century.” So 
speaks a President of a large seminary, 
referring to students for the ministry. 
Superlative though the phrases may 
sound, they express the sober truth. 


The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund can tes- 
tify in the same enthusiastic tone. It enjoys 
the contacts it makes with this magnificent 
group. Their healthy sense of humor, their 
dedication to their work, their intelligent 
sense of values thrills everyone who makes 
their acquaintance. 


And it is no accident nor a deep secret 
that the Fund's astonishing growth stems 
from the student bodies in the seminaries. A 
growing number of these folks have sensed 
the value of the Fund. They feel sure that 
they will not be pressured into buying a 
contract they can’t read. They know that a 
policy is delivered not just as a purchase 
across the counter. They catch the idea the 
tramsaction means entrance into a family re- 
lationship which will lasce for life and will 
mean more as the years pass. In a word, 
the Fund is “First in the hearts of the 
seminarians !"’ 


For further information cut out the blank 
and send it to 
PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 


Main Office, 1805 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


(7 branch offices from coast to coast) 
An Interd inati I Life 
Insurance Company for 
all Protestant Ministers. 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, President. 





Please send me information about: 


[) Protection 

[] Retirement Income 

[) Juvenile insurance 

[] Family income 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


at the Vatican, had I even thought of it, 
would have seemed out of the question. 

Yet, sure enough, the day before I 
was to return to duty, an announcement 
was made at the Rome servicemen’s 
center that the Pope would address 
Allied military personnel at the Sistine 
Chapel that afternoon. 

Two o'clock found me packed into 
a crowd of hundreds of soldiers waiting 
outside the Chapel door. When the gates 
opened, hordes of us poured through 
and jammed into every.available space. 
I was pushed up against the altar plat- 
form from which the Pope was to speak. 
After a wait of about fifteen minutes, 
a stir at the far end of the Chapel told 
of his arrival. As the crowd parted and 
his entourage opened the way, I saw him 
riding on a litter-like structure that was 
carried by brightly costumed attendants. 

They carried him down to the dais 
where I was standing, and lifted him 
off. I remember thinking how frail he 
looked and how slight of build. Smiling, 
he began to speak in a high-pitched 
voice that carried to every corner of 
the room. He gave his address in Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, Portuguese, and 
Spanish. It was a short, sermon-like talk, 
admonishing all of us to “stay close to 
God.” Only in this way, he said, could 
we achieve true comfort and peace of 
mind. 

When he finished he stepped down 
from the platform and began greeting 
those of us who stood closest to him. 
I think I must have been the only Prot- 
estant in that group, for as he came 
along the line, everyone knelt down and 
kissed his ring. 

As he came closer to me, I grew more 
and more tense. What should I, a Prot: 
estant, do if he held out his hand to me? 
I wanted to do what was proper, and 
not to seem rude; but the thought of 
kneeling and kissing that ring set up a 
rebellious streak deep inside me. As 
he turned to me and offered his hand, 
I grasped it, shook it firmly, and said, 
“How do you do, Father?” 

The effect was first a look of puzzle- 
ment, then, of slow understanding. 
Finally a sort of quiet smile spread over 
his face, and he said, “And how do you 
do, my son?...” 

—LeeE Davis 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Re-examining Segregation 
« The concern over a segregated church, 
expressed by Dr. Paul Calvin Payne in 
his editorial “Racism in the Church 
Must End” (P.L., March 29), is shared 
by many conscientious church members. 
The Session of our Church, at its 
March meeting, reaffirmed the policy 
of membership by profession of faith in 
(Continued on page 37) 
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To obtain the several stories un- 
the collective title Crisis in 
mbia, News Editor Henry L. 
sCorkle (below) spent a long va- 
ion in Colombia visiting Prot- 
en groups in more than twenty 
and towns, talking with mis- 
gonaries, laymen, Colombian min- 
ifers, and many Roman Catholics, 
fis most important discovery, he 
feels, is that the persecution of 
Colombian Protestants is not, as 
some have maintained, political in 
its motivation, but definitely re- 








ligious. “Evidence is abundant that 
Protestants are hounded because 
they are Protestants,” Henry says, 
“not because they are liberals or 
conservatives.” 


THE COVER: For the idea of using 
the General Assembly seal, and for 
the explanation of its symbolism on 

@ the inside front cover, we are in- 
debted to the Reverend George S. 
Mott Doremus, of Girard, Pa. 


Robert McAfee Brown (Before 
You Marry,, page 16) is chair- 
man of the Department of Religion 
at Macalester College. His concern 
for getting new marriages off to a 
sound start developed when he 
(below, with sons Mark and Peter) 
Was a chaplain during the war, and 
fiw many marriages disintegrate 
in those trying years. 
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MEDITATIONS 


“The Light of the World” 


Have you ever thought what it would 
be like to live in a world in which there 
is no light? That’s the world of blind 
people. Many of them have learned to 
accept the fact that they are forever 
cut off from many of the normal and 
lovely parts of life. A curtain has been 
rung down between them and the glory 
of sunrise and sunset, the smiles of those 
they know and love, the grandeur of the 
mountains, and the beauty of flowers. 
Let us think, then, of a world in which 
no light existed at all. There would be 
no sun, no moon, nothing to tell day 
from night, no warmth to promote 
growth and life, no stars by which to 
chart a course. It would be a dead world. 

The simile of light is often applied 
to the spiritual world. The Psalmist 
(27:1) said, “The Lord is my light and 
my salvation” and (36:9) “In thy light 
shall we see light.” Isaiah (42:6 and 
49:6) pictured the servant of the Lord 
as “a light to the Gentiles.” Proverbs 
4:18 declares that “the path of the just 
is as the shining light.” Simeon spoke of 
Jesus as “a light to lighten the Gentiles” 
(Luke 2:32). In the Gospel of John (1:4), 
it is said of Jesus, “In him was life; and 
the life was the light of men.” In at least 
three instances, Jesus spoke of himself 
as “light.” What did he mean by that? 
We might think of it in terms of what 
light does. 

For one thing, light drives away dark- 
ness. The rising sun drives away the 
darkness of a sleeping world. The two 
things cannot exist together. Even a 
sputtering candle drives away the shades 
of night up to the limit of its strength 
until there is an island of light in a sea 
of darkness. Jesus Christ drives away 
the spiritual and intellectual darkness of 
the world; wherever he goes, there are 
churches, schools, hospitals, and _insti- 
tutions of social service. 

Light also enables you to walk safely 
by avoiding pitfalls and obstacles. “He 
that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness” (John 8:12). When you are hiking 
in the mountains after dark, it is all too 
easy to lose the trail or to fall over rocks 
and roots. So the Psalmist (119:105) says, 
“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and 
a light unto my path.” The light shed by 
Jesus Christ helps you to see the ob- 
stacles and the pitfalls which are the 
enemies of the good life. The Gospel of 
John (3:21) significantly declares, “He 
that doeth truth cometh to the light, 
that his deeds may be made manifest, 


that they are wrought in God.” If y 
let the light of Christ shine upon yo 
actions, you can see more clearly 
things to be avoided in order to walk, 
“the narrow . . . way, which leads yy 
life” (Matthew 7:14). 


Light also has the characteristic thy 
once let loose, it cannot be confined 
Strike a match in the darkness, and 
can be seen in all directions, Let a tip 
pinpoint of light escape from the blac 
out curtain, and the security is spoiled 
God “maketh his sun to rise on the e 
and on the good” (Matthew 5:45). 
light which is Christ is not meant to 
put “under a bushel, but on a candk 
stick; and it giveth light unto all th 
are in the house” (Matthew 5:15). Jes 
Christ, once let loose upon the worl 
cannot be confined. His is the most uni 
versal fellowship ever known. It tra 
scends the boundaries of race and cok 
of nation and economic status, of a 
ture and education, bamboo and in 
curtains. One of the real signs of ho 
in our time is the increasing world fe 
lowship of Christians. For the light 
Christ will not be hid but, like the wind 
“bloweth where it listeth” (John 3:8), 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Psalm 27. The Lord is m 
light. 
SeconD Day: Psalm 36. In thy light. 
Tuirp Day: Isaiah 42: 1-7. A light of th 
Gentiles. 
Fourtu Day: Isaiah 49:1-6. A light i 
the Gentiles. 
Firtu Day: Proverbs 4:14-19. The shi 
ing light. 
Sixtu Day: Luke 2:25-35, A light @ 
lighten the Gentiles. 
SeventH Day: John 1:1-14. The life w 
the light. 
Eicutu Day: John 8:12-20. The light 
the world. t 
Nintu Day: John 9:1-7. I am the lig] 
of the world. 
TentuH Day: John 12:44-50, A light im 
the world. 
Eveventu Day: Psalm 119:105-112 
light unto my path. 
Twetrtu Day: John 3:16-21. He oo 
eth to the light. 
THIRTEENTH Day: 
Narrow is the way. 
FournTEENTH Day: 
Light unto all. 
—LAwRENCE MacCo.t Hort 


Matthew 7:15-2 


Matthew 5:13 
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pli ORIAL COMMENT 





To visit people who have never tasted real freedom 
and to talk frankly with them about America’s efforts 
to make all people, everywhere, free is to gain some 
fresh insights into the magnitude of this task. 

We are quick to assume that a right which means 
so much to us must be equally appealing to others. 
Yet, conferences which this writer has held with 
German pastors and laymen revealed that many of 
them had no comprehension of what Americans mean 
when they talk of freedom. There was nothing in 
their lives to make them nostalgic for a boon which 
they had never experienced. They understood popular 
elections—they had put Hitler into power by this 
means. However, they had no comprehension of a 
system that held an official responsible to the people 
after he had been elected. “How can you hold him 
accountable?” they said. “He is your ruler.” 

It took long, patient explaining to convey any idea 
of the American system. They could understand con- 
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). Th firmation at the polls, but were dubious about re- 
to pudiation at the polls. By conducting forums, town 
ind| meetings, and lectures on democracy, the occupation 
| the forces in Germany are attempting to correct this situa- 
Jes tion. 
vorid One of the gravest dangers of our prolonged na- 
tun tional “emergency” with its grants of arbitrary power 
tray to the executive and to government administrative 
col agencies is that we ourselves are gradually becoming 
ct accustomed to restricted liberty, and we are moving 
in toward the place where freedoms seem strange, even 
ho dangerous, to us. 
1 fe Arbitrary abridgment of freedom of the press con- 
ht « cerns not merely the press. It abridges the freedom of 
vind every citizen by depriving him of information without 
8) which he cannot exercise his citizenship responsibly. 
The current treatment before Congressional com- 
mittees of persons accused of such crimes as perjury 
and treason will, if it is not checked, be the beginning 
sm of the end of freedom for all citizens. The fact that 
the crime charged may be heinous does not justify 
i. & denial of fair trial. The more serious the crime, the 
f th more terrible it is for an innocent person to be con- 
nt 
shi 
t | The future of the American nation will be vitally 
affected by the vision with which the Church attacks 
wi the problem of planting churches in communities 
where vast sections of the population are migrating. 
i | To fail to rise to this need is to commit a large part of 
the population to irreligion. There must, therefore; be 
eh giving even more sacrificial than is envisioned in the 
present capital-funds drive. Actually, that amount 
in ought to be doubled if new communities are to be 
served adequately, and if the seminaries are to be in 
) a position to train pastors for the new fields. 
But, in districts where funds are not available for 
0 building churches, this need must not be allowed to go 






by default. The Apostle Paul never waited for a 
grant from a mission board before he launched a new 
church. He planted churches in homes where families 
gathered to worship God. Those apostolic house- 
churches were powerful instruments under God, more 











A HOME CAN BE A CHURCH 








FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM WITH FREEDOM 


demned; therefore the more important it is that the 
trial be scrupulously fair. 

Recently a writer protested an editorial in the daily 
press which had called attention to abuses in a Con- 
gressional hearing. The subject of the inquiry, he 
wrote, did not deserve better treatment since “most 
people believed this man guilty.” Naturally, if none 
but the accusers are heard, and the accused is given 
no adequate opportunity to defend himself, and sen- 
sational publicity is given to the charges, most people 
will “believe him guilty.” “Where there is so much 
smoke, there must be fire,” they reason. Whereas, it is 
just as likely in such a case that where there is so much 
smoke, somebody is building a smoke screen. It seems 
not to occur to the public to ask why, if these persans 
are guilty as charged, the charges are not submitted to ¢ 
a grand jury or made in the open, where the accused \ 
can defend himself in the courts. 


If we have become so obsessed with fear that we 
are ready to abandon our basic American tradition, 
how can we hope to extend that tradition to other 
lands? If we have so lost faith in freedom that we are 
ready to reject it in our own land, how can we hope 
to convince other lands that our freedom is a good 
thing? If the American tradition of justice must say 
with the sun dial, “I count only the sunny hours,” it 
has no future in this grim world. If it is argued that 
this surrender of freedom is only temporary and for 
the duration of the “emergency,” we need to remem- 
ber that liberties temporarily surrendered tend to 
disappear forever. A deadly thing happens. People be- 
come accustomed to the loss of freedom so that they 
no longer miss it, much less treasure it. On the con- 
trary, they become afraid of it. Its exercise seems 
dangerous. 

If freedom is worth fighting for, it is worth fighting 
with. The most telling blow we can strike against 
tyranny is to give a demonstration of the vitality and 
value of freedom in our own land, a demonstration 
that freedom will work and that we do not have to 
give it up in order to defend it. 


effective than many of our modern, elaborately 
equipped places of worship. 

For one thing, people had to be personally dedi- 
cated to have churches in their own homes. Today, 
an important function of the home has been shifted to 
the church. People think they have to “go to church 
to get religion”; as a result there is precious little re- 
ligion in most homes. As a matter of fact, there is no 
place in the world so ideally equipped for transmitting 
religion as the home. 

Why should not some ambitious minister, ap- 
pointed by a mission board, go into a congested area 
and organize a dozen or more churches in the homes of 
the neighborhood? He would have to give himself to 
developing lay leaders for conducting the many wor- 
ship services and to teach small groups, but a number 
of such vital units in a community might exercise an 
influence as powerful as that of the apostolic Christians. 


By Paul Calvin Payne 



























HENRY L. McCORKLE 


The Rev. Fortunato Castillo, pastor of Ibague Presbyterian Church, looks through 
broken windows of his second-floor study. Church was stoned March 20 (P.L., Apr. 12). 


On guard, faithful people, 
The fight is going to begin, 
The enemy is in front 

And he wants to conquer us. 


With a plate of food 

You corrupt the hungry ones; 
Just wait—in the life to come 
You will pay with torment. 


Hundreds of Protestant pastors 
Are invading our country now, 
They are devouring wolves 
That come to us from abroad. 


This sounds like some kind of Co 
munist propaganda. It is not. These ax 
three of twenty verses of the “Daik 
Anti-Protestant Song” which is now be. 


ing taught youngsters by Roman Cath. 


olic priests, nuns, and brothers in th 
South American Republic of Colombia 

The first stanza quoted is not correct 
An all-out fight against the Protestan 
Church in Colombia is not in the future 
it is now entering its fourth violent year, 
The fight, carried on in almost even 
section of the South American conti. 
nent’s northernmost nation, is an o- 
ganized campaign by the Roma 
Catholic Church to force the Evangel: 
cals (or “believers,” as they are some 
times called) out of the country. It is 
not a subtle campaign, but is waged 
with the weapons of terror, through fire. 
stoning, death, intimidation, lies, half- 
truths, and pressures of every conceiy- 
able kind. 

Ever since 1949 news of this struggle 
has reached the outside world. Storie 
have been printed about killings, the 
bombing and stoning of churches, the 
open-faced denial and perversion of the 
Protestant heritage, the torturing of 
people who believe as we do in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. But nothing ever 
happened. The stories weren't printed 
fully, weren't believed, or weren't read 


I have just returned from a vaca 
tion in Colombia. I have talked to 
dozens of people, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, influential and ordinary, calm 
and downright mad. I have investigated 
persecutions and investigated invest 
gators. I have tried to look at the situa 
tion in Colombia from every point d 
view and in every populated section 
the country. I have seen enough with 
my own eyes and through the reports 
which have been prepared by hones 
and accurate men inside Colombia since 
December to know beyond question 
a doubt that: (1) the reports about 
Protestant persecution in Colombia ate 
true; (2) that the Roman Catholic 
Church in Colombia is responsible fo 
it; and (3) that the hundreds of int 
dents of Protestant—not political—per 
secution there since 1949 constitute 
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i the most serious violations of human 
ights in modern history. The situation 
in Colombia makes the much-publicized 
sersecutions in Spain seem mild as a 
\ay breeze. 

Why did one mission group in Co- 
lmbia—the Gospel Missionary Union— 
ge twenty local churches in three 
vars? Why did Roman priests lead 
mobs in the stoning of big city Prot- 
estant churches? Why have Evangelicals 
jst more than $400,000 worth of 
church and personal property in the 
past year? Why have hundreds of thou- 
ands of Catholics left their churches? 
Why are many American Catholics in 
Colombia embarrassed and_ evasive 
about their Church? Why can’t many 
Protestants even be buried in family- 
owned land in public cemeteries? The 
answers lie in the nature of the Roman 
Catholic Church of Colombia, which is 
-as one Catholic told me, “One of the 
st strongholds of Roman Catholic 
feudalism.” 


Ever since the days of the Spanish 
conquistadors, Colombia—with its great 
mountains and flat, hot river valleys— 
hs been tightly bound to Spanish cul- 
tue and the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Colombia is intensely religious, but, as 
a prominent Protestant national says, 
‘It is not Christian.” Of the nation’s 
sme 11,000,000 inhabitants, at least 
10,500,000 are claimed as members of 
the Roman Catholic Church. This is 
probably true if one counts all the Cath- 
dlic baptism certificates in circulation. 

But today, there are—at most—only 
about 2,500,000 who could be called 
practicing Roman Catholics—the ones 
who go to mass and confession regular- 
ly. Of this group, only 600,000 at most 
ae men. In this group are some 3,000 
priests. Easily 350 of this total are Span- 
ish, mostly from the Augustinian, Pas- 
sionist, and Capuchin orders. This com- 
pares with about 210 foreign Protestant 
missionaries. The rest of the ten and a 
half million are nominal—if anything. 

In addition are the some 27,000 
members of the Protestant community 
(communicant members and those who 
attend Evangelical: churches); some 
5,000 Southern Baptists and Adventists 
(who do not consider themselves Prot- 
estant); around 45,000 Communists 
and sympathizers; and Jews, Orthodox, 
and atheists. 


With more than four centuries of 
control in Colombia, the Roman Church, 
despite its recent inability to hold mem- 
bers, is still the greatest single land 
holder and “the best business in Co- 
lombia.” The income of the Church runs 
into millions of pesos and probably tops 
that of the greatest commercial enter- 
prise, Bavaria Beer. The Church is 
recognized as the official religion of Co- 
lombia through a Concordat with the 
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Vatican. The nation’s most recent Con- 
stitution (1936) allows “liberty of 
cults,” and the government is a signer 
of the UN Declaration of Human 
Rights, but the present official interpre- 
tation of the Constitution implies that 
liberty of cults means freedom to pro- 
pound the Catholic faith only. 

In a majority of Colombia’s public 
schools, weekly mass is a regular part 
of the curriculum. The baptismal cer- 
tificate, which can be purchased handily 
for two pesos ($.80) without benefit of 
church service is, in reality, the Co- 
lombian birth certificate. Even Protes- 
tants find that they would do well to 
have one, even though it makes them 
technically members of the Catholic 
Church. Catholic marriage is the only 
religious wedlock recognized. Protes- 
tants have to get permission from ec- 
clesiastical authorities to have a civil 
ceremony, which, of course, still leaves 
them unmarried as far as the Roman 
Church is concerned. A Catholic can 
get married in a week; Protestants are 
lucky if they make it in two months. 
Priests also have to okay all applica- 
tions for burial certificates in “public” 
cemeteries. 

The various Colombian governments 
(national, state, and local) give. grants 
to Catholic church construction and 
levy no building taxes. For street repairs 
or sewage, no municipal assessments 
are usually made on church property. 
Protestants have to pay both building 
taxes and full municipal assessments. 

Priests are exempt from civil law, but 
are accountable to ecclesiastical courts. 
As far as I know, priests have never been 
imprisoned, indicted, or disciplined by 
these courts for acts they themselves 
committed or have had committed 
against Protestants. The government 
has taken steps in civil courts against 
mayors and police in some cases of 
Protestant persecution, but the great 
majority of cases has never been re- 
ported or prosecuted. The politics of the 
Roman Church is conservative and defi- 
nitely hostile to the nation’s liberals, as 
evidenced in many pastoral letters, 
especially in the election year of 1949. 
In Cali, in southern Colombia, the 
assistant governor of the state told a 
Protestant minister that Romanism was 
the “official religion” of the conserva- 
tives. 

With the conservatives in power and 
with ancient traditions supporting it, 
the Roman Church should have been 
able to protect its position. But Colom- 
bia—its people and its institutions—can 
no longer be feudal. The virtually in- 
accessible landlocked cities like Bogota, 
Medellin, Bucaramanga, and Cali have 
been opened to the world by the air- 
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Teacher in Valle public school. She said 
priests would not allow Protestant pupils. 





Horse grazes by remains of Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church in Restrepo, Valle. 





Torn, singed pieces of Protestant Bibles 
litter ground in Barbosa (see page 15). 











Investigator and Alliance pastor study 
bullet holes in Armenia church (p. 15). 


plane. The machines and ideas of t 
twentieth century are there to stay.» 
new middle class is a-borning, full of 
new ideas. and a majority of the peopk 
has found fifteenth-century Romanisy 
badly wanting. 

Some of the trouble is political. Many 
of the people of Colombia cannot forge 
the Church’s part in the bloody uprising 
in Bogota on April 9, 1948, when priests 
were seen machine-gunning crowds 
from the top of church towers. The 
majority of the people also do not seem 
to agree with the policies of the party 
that the Roman Church supports. 4 
least 30,000 people have been killed 
since April 9, 1948, in strictly political 
fighting. 

And some of the trouble has bee 
because of the Roman Church’s intense 
and long-lived hatred of Protestants 
From the first pastoral letter excom. 
municating all who read the Protestant 
Bible (1856) to a priest-led attack m 
a Protestant church in Barbosa on Easter 
Sunday, 1952, the hierarchy has cop 
stantly badgered the Protestants. With 
a change in government in the late ’40 
plus the fact that the Protestant mis 
sionary force more than doubled in 
1941-47, the Roman Church felt it could 
move out into the open with its century- 
old struggle against Protestant ideas. 

The main reason for this persecution 
is fear—unreasoned, uncontrolled fear 
on the part of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Colombia. It is afraid of 
losing its position, its wealth, and its 
power far more than it is afraid of a 
few Protestants. The Catholic Church 
of Colombia has lost its grip upon the 
people. It has developed no positive 
program to win its people back. It has 
made the mistake of persecuting a group 
of Christians who refuse to give up and 
who continue to grow. Despite many 
utterances about peace and unity, the 
Roman Church has deliberately courted 
unrest and disunity. With its campaign 
against Protestantism, however, it ha 
managed only to strengthen Protestant: 
ism in the past four years. 


Sooner or later, the pressure of public 
opinion from Protestants throughout the 
world will force an end to this unnatural, 
unholy way of rescuing a lost era. A 
priest in Segovia, Antioquia, said fow 
years ago, “We know we can’t stop 
Protestants, but we must put fear into 
the people so that they will stay away 
from the Protestants.” No amount 0 
persecution will ever make that wis! 
come true in Colombia. But for 
widows, the beaten, the homeless, am 
the maligned, the way of the Cross: 
cruel. We must not ask them to be 
that Cross alone. 
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What happens when a foreigner is 
ized by people aroused to a demoniacal 
jatred of Protestantism? The following 
is the signed, sworn statement—in his 
own words—of the Reverend William C. 
Easton, a Scottish missionary who still 
serves in the restless country regions of 
the State of Tolima.—H LM 


On the evening of June 15, 1951, we 
were holding a meeting of the Young 
People’s Society of the Evangelical 
Church of Mariquita, Tolima. Eight of 
us were in the chapel: my wife Peggy 
Easton; my son Lawrence, five years old; 
fve students; and myself. 

We were about halfway through the 
service and Gonzalo, a student, was dis- 
cussing a Bible passage, when we heard 
heavy footsteps on the pathway to the 
door. We turned around to see a sergeant 
and three policemen of the national po- 
lice enter. The sergeant walked straight 
up to the platform where Gonzalo stood 
behind the pulpit, Bible in hand. He 
asked what the book was and demanded 
that it be handed to him. 

The sergeant then asked why we were 
holding services. I told him that it was 
because there was freedom of religion in 
Colombia. 

Just at that moment the Inspector of 
Traffic, Sr. Manuel Martinez, a plain- 
clothes detective, and a civilian, Sr. Jose 
Martinez, walked into the sanctuary. The 
Inspector of Traffic asked the sergeant 
what should be done with three Bibles 
and a hymnbook he saw. The policemen 


replied, “They are all bad books and 


‘§ must be burned.” 


I explained to the sergeant that one 


and that he had no right to burn it. 
Apparently he had been waiting for some 
kind of resistance. He took one step 
backward, whipped out his saber, and 
with the flat edge dealt me two hard 


I blows on the left shoulder. My five-year- 


old son let out a scream. 

This action of the sergeant was the 
signal for the others to begin. My wife, 
Lawrence, and the girls were ordered 
out, and the police went to work on us. 
One leaped forward and dealt me a blow 
on the forehead with the butt of his 
tile, which knocked me backward over 
the organ. I had no sooner regained bal- 





ance than he clubbed me again just over 
the right ear. 

As I stood dazed, wiping the blood 
off my face, I saw Gonzalo and Jorge 
lying on their backs on the platform, try- 
ing to ward off as many blows as pos- 
sible. The sergeant called a halt and 
ordered the police to lead us outside. 
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of the Bibles was my personal property | 


ONE MISSIONARY’S STORY 


Then they made us lie down on the 
ground, and they kicked us, jumped on 
us, and jabbed us with rifles. 

Then the sergeant ordered us to be 
taken to the om barracks. Bleeding, 
bruised, and dirty, we were marched 
about eleven blocks, up the main street, 
through the best lighted and most pop- 
ulous part of the town. Upon entering 
the police headquarters, we were de- 
nounced as Communists before the po- 
lice clerk on night duty. 

We were taken through into the back 
yard. We were made to trot around 
and around the yard, And each time 
we passed the police we -were given a 
kick, a blow from a belt, or a prod with 
a rifle. After this we were ordered to 
throw ourselves into a tank of water and 
wallow about in it. 

Then there was more trotting around 
in our wet, dripping clothes, but this 
time we were given sticks to beat each 
other. When the police noticed any 
leniency on our part, we were thrashed 
with the branch of a tree, over the back 
and buttocks. 

Later we were ordered to lie flat on 
our stomachs and drag ourselves over 
the yard by catching hold of tufts of 


grass, This was a painful and tiring busi- 
ness. During this process we were made 
to drink water from a filthy drain which 
ran across the yard. Police put their feet 
on the backs of our necks and pushed our 
faces down into the filth. Then came 
another run around the patio with blows 
from the police as before. 

At this point, the Inspector of Traffic 
entered carrying my Bible, the pulpit 
Bible, Gonzalo’s Bible, and a hymnbook. 
He called me over and asked me ques- 
tions about the Bible. This gave me the 
opportunity to tell them about the love 
of God, salvation in Christ, and a 
changed life. I finished by — it 
clear to them that in spite of all they had 
done to us, we did not bear them any 
malice, and that we desired for them 


only the blessing of God. 


When I had said this, the Inspector 
put a bottle of gasoline in my hand and 
ordered me to burn the Bibles. I said, 
“I don’t want to burn them, because the 
Bible is the Word of God.” However, a 
policeman raised a club over me, so I 
stooped down, sprinkled the books with 
gasoline, and set fire to them, but not 
before I made clear to them that fire 
couldn’t destroy the Word of God. 

With the burning of the Bibles, the 
running was stopped. My head wounds 




















William C, Easton 
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were bleeding freely. The three boys 
who were being tortured with me were 
behaving magnificently. No protest, no 
plea, for mercy escaped them, 

Nothing seemed too vile for the police 
in their work of humiliating us. One of 
the police ordered us to the latrine, and 
singling me out, made me take hand- 
fuls of human excrement and eat it. I 
then had to deliver it to the three boys, 
and they also had to eat it. [Following 
this they were forced to go through per- 
formances too obscene for public print.] 

Suddenly, all the policemen left us 
except one. He lined us up and ordered 
us to strip, which we did. He then got 
his rifle. By this time I thought the end 
had come, and told the boys so, adding, 
“But let us remember that we are in the 
hands of God, and not in the hands of 
these men.” 

He came over, cocked the rifle, and 
ordered us to pass into an adjoining yard. 
We found our feet sinking into loose 
chaff of threshed rice. As this chaff 
mounts up, it is burned off, bit by bit. 
Consequently, there is always lots of it 
smoldering. We could not see the police- 
man. We only knew he was on the other 
side of the.fence with his rifle. At last he 
spoke, ordering us to roll ourselves over 
and over in the smoldering chaff. 

Finally he called us back into the 


patio of the barracks. Still we were alone 


with him, His next order was for us to 
lie down on our stomachs and pull our- 
selves, as formerly, all over the place 
without bending our knees. It had been 
bad enough to do this with our clothes 
on, but now naked, and with our bodies 
sensitive from the hot chaff, it was 
agony. When the order was given to 
dress, we rushed to it. 

At last he ordered us out of the yard 


into the lobby which leads off the street 
into the barracks. It was now half-past 
ten o'clock. 

The thing we now dreaded was the 
return of the other police and the ser- 
geant. We had not long to wait. Upon 
entering, they immediately commenced 
to slander us as Communists and here- 
tics, threatening to kill us. 

One of the boys had a shivering fit, 
but whether it was due to the cold or 
to the return of the police, I do not know. 
One of the police said to him, “You are 
cold, are you? Then I give you permis- 
sion to go home, but you must run, do 
you hear?” He said the same thing to me, 
but I knew what he meant, and I an- 
swered, “I'll go if you give me official 
permission to go, but I'll walk.” Saul, 
|one of the students] said, “Don’t ac- 
cept, Don Guillermo. He'll provoke you 
to run and then shoot you under the 
pretense that you were tryin gto escape.” 


Jorge was still shivering and asked if 
he might walk up and down to exercise 
his limbs. He didn’t realize what the an- 
swer to his request would be: “Exercise. 
You want exercise? Certainly you may 
have exercise.” They paired us off and 
made us fight each other. When we gave 
each other only light blows, we were 
beaten with sticks and belts. From this 
they passed to a forced wrestling match, 
while they laughed uproariously. 

After this Gonzalo and Jorge were 
ordered to take hold of my feet, and 
Saul my hands, and they were made to 
drag me around the yard. They were 
made to throw me up in the air and let 
me drop to the floor. I came down with 
a sickening thud on my back. This was 
repeated several times. 


—— 


We were lined up again, and I wa 
singled out from the others and given aff, 
large beam about seven feet long. 
was made to put this beam on my shoul. 
der and trot around the patio with it 
As I went around and around, they kept 
saying, “This is your cross. This is your 
cross. 

Now they led us back to stand in the 
lobby. One of them said to me, “You'r 
the wise man of the party, you're the 
preacher. Well, how about preaching us 
a sermon?” 

I answered, “With much pleasure.” So 
I began to tell them of the love of God, 
the sinfulness of man, and salvation 
from sin. But I wasn’t allowed to con. 
tinue. 

The policeman then interrogated the 
boys, “Do you love this man, and do you 
like his exhortations?” Two of them re. 
mained silent, and I couldn't really 
blame them. But he met his match in 
Saul. Three times he answered, “Yes, | 
love him and his doctrine.” And each 
time he was slapped in the face. Here 
was the spirit of Christ shining througha 
very ordinary Colombian boy. I thanked 
the Lord in my heart when he turned his 
attention to me. 

“Who are you?” he roared. 

“I am only a humble servant of Jesus 


Christ,” I said. 


His answer to this was to beat me 
with a belt around the neck and over the 
shoulders. 

This conversation was cut short by the 
arrival of the sergeant, who ordered us 
to be taken away to the jail. We were 
marched away with the warning “Any- 
one who tries to escape will be shot.” We 

(Continued on page 37) 
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A Protestant loses his home in Colombia. Sr. Marco Franco 
(third from right, above) used to have services at his house in 
Aguachica, Magdalena. This photo shows some of the people 


Six days later, the family was awakened at 2 a.m. by some 
shooting at the front door, At midnight, Feb. 25, a gung 
police and armed men set the Franco home afire. The fa 


fled amidst shots. The house (above) was ruined and all Missio 
possessions lost. Sr. Franco, oddly enough, is a conservative group 


who attended on Jan. 5, 1952, On Feb. 17, the town mayor and 
priest and eight national police forced the Francos to take mass. 
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KEEPING THE DOOR OPEN 


“Permission denied: Allan not con- 
ytible.” That was the curt message 
m overzealous Roman Catholic priest 
mceived from his archbishop in the 
atly 1900’s. The priest wanted to enter 
,debate with the Presbyterian Church’s 
mst famous living Colombian mis- 
onary, Dr. Alexander M. Allan, now 
ving in retirement in California after 
idmost forty years in the field. 

Dr. Allan, the Scottish sailor who 
tavelled fifteen thousand miles from 
New Zealand to New York to get his 
appointment to Colombia, was a mis- 
don pioneer in the real sense. With his 
equally famous colleague, the late Dr. 
Charles P. Chapman of Cali, “uncon- 
vetible” Allan rode thousands of miles 
m horseback bringing the Gospel to 
sores of towns and villages. Today, 
with air travel and a few main roads 
and rail lines, the job of getting around 
int so tough. But, for the past four 
years, a young and able team of mis- 
sonaries—seasoned with mature and 
equally able helo—has had to thread 
autiously through one of the most try- 
ing times in mission history. 

Since 1949, more than sixty churches 
of the twenty-three groups now in Co- 
lmbia have been destroyed or closed 
down because of the persecutions. More 
than a thousand church members are 
now refugees in cities all the way from 
Bucaramanga in the East to Cali in the 
Southwest. At least a thousand more 
have left old places or have been forced 
wt of their homes to new locations by 
rligious persecution. 

Seventeen of the groups, including 
the Presbyterian Church of Colombia, 








the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
the Gospel Missionary Union, the Inter- 
american Mission and the Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission formed an interde- 
nominational organization in 1950—the 
Confederation of Evangelicals in Co- 
lombia (CEDEC)—for mutual help in 
many endeavors. One of the most im- 
portant jobs this group has taken on is 














Robert Lazear, Jr., 


executive secretary 
of the Presbyterian mission in Colombia. 


the compiling of specific, accurate ma- 
terial on the persecutions. I have seen 
some of these investigators at work, 
have checked their facts with several 
sources, and can say—without hesita- 
tion—that they are finding the truth. 
But missionary work isn’t all grim 
and negative. In many fields—espe- 
cially the cities—progress has been good. 
This is especially true for the Presby- 





Missionary Aulden Coble (right) addresses Sunday school 
feup from seminary-normal schol building in Ibague. 
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Bogota school director Alvin Schutmaat discusses course with 
English teacher Betty Apunte. School is target of Catholics. 





terians who—prophetically it seems to- 
day—put their main efforts into large 
population centers. The Cumberland 
Presbyterians have a large school in 
Cali, and the Presbyterians U.S.A. have 
a seminary, Bible institute, and normal 
school in Ibague; a successful school 
and church in Bogota; a school and a 
congregation that needs a church in 
Bucaramanga (they have already raised 
more than $15,000 for it); a church 
and literature center in Medellin, and 
two large schools, an attractive new 15- 
bed clinic, and an English-language 
church in Barranquilla. 

These operations, plus going national 
churches (there are five Colombian 
Presbyterian churches in Barranquilla 
alone) in several other places, show 
clearly that the Presbyterians—both na- 
tional and American—have been busy as 
well as fortunate in the midst of con- 
stant pressure. 

The Presbyterians were the first Prot- 
estants invited to Colombia. They were 
requested to come in 1854 at the invita- 
tion of a group of Colombians headed 
by Col. James Fraser, a Scot who fought 
for Bolivar and who was later Minister 
of War for the Colombian government. 
Last year, a fifth generation boy from 
Colombia’s oldest Protestant family was 
baptized by the Reverend Robert W. 
Lazear, Jr., executive secretary of the 
mission. 

To 37-year-old Bob Lazear, the calm 
efficient, prematurely gray-haired mis- 
sion chief, the end of the persecution is 
not in sight, but he is not dismayed. 
“Many feel that these are the greatest 
days of opportunity the Protestant 
Church has ever had in Colombia,” he 
said early this month. “I think they're 
right. We are praying that God will keep 
this door open.” 
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CRISIS IN COLOMBIA 











The widow of Bethania, with three of her eight living children. 


ONE WIDOW’S STORY 


Following is the statement of Senora X 
to Evangelical Confederation of Colom- 
bia investigators —HLM 


From 1939 to 1949 we lived in the 
township of Bethania, Municipality of 
Bolivar, in the State of Valle. Eight years 
ago my husband and I became Protes- 
tants. We celebrated religious services 
without being bothered until October 1, 
1949, when neighbors warned us that a 
gang of Conservative bandits was going 
to attack us, kill us, and burn our house. 
Immediately we left our farm for the 
town of Bolivar, carrying with us the few 
things we could. But on the way to the 
town we were attacked by several of the 
bandits and were only able to save our 
lives by fleeing into the jungle. 

We found lodging in a house next door 
to the Evan - + Church. But the 
bandits who rad attacked us ran the 
streets at night, shouting, “Down with 
the Protestants,” and crying for us to 
leave town or be killed. 

On Saturday morning, October 8, 
1949, we were es at 5:00 a.m. 
by a gang pounding on our door, With 
me in the house were my husband, Rob- 
ert, our nine children, and my brother- 
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in-law, Benjamin. We all knelt and my 
husband began to pray, saying, “Lord, 
into thy hands I commend my soul. Here 
we are, in the last moments of our lives.” 
Then he exhorted the children never to 
leave the way of the Lord and urged me 
to be faithful to our faith. “I'll be wait- 
ing for you in heaven,” he told us. At this 
moment he had to stop praying, for the 
mob had broken in the street door and 
was trying to break in the door of the 
room we were in. 

When the gang had knocked in the 
door with hatchets and axes, I was able 
to see eighteen masked men armed with 
rifles and revolvers. As they came in, 
they shouted, “Long live the Catholic 
religion,” “Long live Christ the King,” 
“Long live the Virgin Carmen,” and 
“Down with the Protestants.” 

They made my husband and brother- 
in-law sit on the bed, and then several 
men shot them. My husband was killed 
instantly, but Benjamin was able to 
struggle out to the back porch. There he 
was struck twice in the head with 
machetes and stabbed several times in 
the chest. He called me and said, “Ana, 
bring me water.” I took him a glass of 
water, but he took only three swallows. 


ee 





He asked me to pray that the Lor 
would take away the terrible pain he 
was suffering. I prayed, and when | 
finished, he was dead. 

With the children I went toward 
Pradera, a nearby region. On the way, | 
looked back and saw the flames of the 
church, which was next door to ow 
house. 

The next day, October 9, I returned 
to Bethania about nine o'clock in the 
morning and found the dead still where 
they had fallen, unburied. Those who 
remained in the town were drunk and 
were shouting, “Long live the triumph.” 
By this, they were referring to an at- 
tack which they had just made on the 
liberals of the town. 

On Monday, the second day after the 
attack, I went back. When I found out 
the mayor of the nearby town Trujillo 
was there, I asked him for permission to 
bury the bodies of my husband and 
brother-in-law. He said, “The dead are 
our responsibility.” When I insisted, he 
threatened me, saying, “If you keep on 
bothering me, I'll shoot you.” 

I asked a policeman when they were 
going to bury the bodies. He told me, 
“They are only good for the dogs and 
buzzards to eat.” At eleven o'clock they 
began carrying the dead out of town. 
But as the men in charge of the burial 
were drunk, I did not accompany them, 
Six days later, I left the region. 

My two-year-old son, Herman, con- 
stantly asked for his father. A short time 
later he died of a nervous attack, stil 
calling for his father. I cannot but at- 
tribute his death to the horrible events 
he had witnessed. 

One of the members of the gang 
which had killed my husband took over 
our farm and lived there for two years. 
In order to evict him, I went to the State 
Governor in Cali, accompanied by the 
Reverend Charles P. Chapman, ant 
made a report. The Governor ordered 
the mayor of Bolivar to capture 
murderer dead or alive. When he 
of this, he fled. 

Since I was utterly destitute, I 
forced to sell the farm. While it 
worth more than 10,000 pesos, I 
able to get only 2,500 pesos for it. 
fore the attack, our farm produced 
sacks of coffee each harvest, and 
three head of steer, a milk cow, 
hogs, two horses, 150 chickens a 
small sugar mill. The animals were stolé 
during my absence. I calculate that ina 
we lost some 12,500 pesos. : 

With the money from the sale of 4 
farm, I bought a small house in anothe 








village, where I am living with my eig 
remaining children, four of whom 
working Ihe our support. The oldest ch 

is sixteen years old, and the youngest # Dr, L 
three, 
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Bright-eyed, twenty-one- year-old 
Vargarita Ortiz, a Protestant for four 
years, has seen more trouble since 1950 
thn most Christians will know in a 
lifetime. 

| met Margarita in the quiet, dusty 
town of Barbosa, Santander, four days 
after the church she was in charge of 
had been stoned, its Bibles burned, and 
its congregation turned out by a priest 
who took over the pulpit and denounced 
the Protestants. I counted 146 windows 
broken in this Interamerican Mission 
church and looked at the benches which 
had been broken up by a mob of 200 
people. 

In the southern city of Armenia, I 
tulked with a strong-faced, thirty-three- 
year-old Alliance pastor named Lupercio 
Taba. I congratulated him on his con- 
gegation and service the Sunday after 
Easter. One week before, at the same 
service, a religious fanatic had fired 
four shots at Lupercio Taba while the 
young pastor was giving his sermon. 
The bullets, fired low and wildly, 
wounded only two in the congregation 
of 150. At least six people could have 
been killed. Lupercio helped get a 
sriously-wounded girl off to a hospital 
and then continued his sermon. I asked 
him about the trouble. He looked me 
in the eye. “It has always come from 
the clergy. The Colombian laws have 
prevented the Catholics from doing all 
they wanted to do. Today the pressure 
of the liberals and foreign public opin- 
io are all that prevent things from 
getting much worse.” 
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THEY WILL NOT FALTER 


I asked him why he didn’t stop. He 
shrugged his shoulders. “I’ve been close 
to persecution for many years. God has 
been preparing me for these difficult 
times. There is nothing else to do but 
to continue on the same paths that 
Christ and the disciples followed.” 

Stocky, handsome, thirty - year - old 
Fortunato Castillo (see photo, page 8) 
is Stated Clerk of the Colombian Pres- 
byterian Church. He was pastor of the 
church at Dabeiba when it was dyna- 
mited by police in 1950. He is pastor 
of the Ibague Presbyterian Church, 
stoned on March 20 (see P.L., Apr. 12). 
Fortunato, an expert tailor, said, “No 
matter how bad things are, I must still 
be a pastor.” 


Slim, shy Aristenio Porras is, at thirty- 
four, Moderator of the Colombian Pres- 
byterian Church and pastor of the 
church in Medellin. Talk of persecution 
was not new to him. He was pastor of 
two Presbyterian churches in the state 
of Tolima in 1950. Today one of these 
churches is gone—destroyed with police 
protection and assistance. The other— 
still owned by the Colombian Presby- 
terians—is a police barracks. “No case 
has been brought up on this church be- 
cause no judge would accept it,” he 
said calmly. He turned away for a 
moment to talk to his brother, who had 
just arrived in Medellin—a Protestant 
refugee. With men and women like 
these, the Protestant Church in Colom- 
bia will not falter. 















Barranquilla boys’ school head, Dr. 
Henry Parra (right) talks with convert. 








Missionary G. Lee Stewart and the Rev. 
Gilberto Torres work in Sinu region. 














Juan Roche and missionary Lorentz 
Emery discuss building plans in Girardot. 








Dr. Luis Quiroga, pastor of Bogota’s Central Presbyterian Church, greets Sr. Fabio Santanilla, church officer. At right, Sra, 


Clausen (with husband and missionary Paul Winn), is great granddaughter of Col, James Frager, pioneer Protestant. 
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Ohe Order for the 
Solemnization 


of Marriage 
The Fume to be married shall present 
themselves before the Minister, the Man 
standing at the right hand of the 


Woman. Then, all present reverently 
standing, the Minister shall say: 


Bary beloved » we are assembled here 


in the presence of God, to join this Man and 
this Woman in holy marriage; which is in- 
stituted of God, regulated by His command- 
ments, blessed by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to be held in honor among all men. Let 
us therefore reverently remember that God 
has established and sanctified marriage, for 
the welfare and happiness of mankind. Our 
Saviour has declared that a man shall leave 
his father and mother and cleave unto his 


wife. By His apostles, He has instructed 


















those who enter into this relation to cherish 
a mutual esteem and love; to bear with each 
other’s infirmities and weaknesses; to com- 
fort each other in sickness, trouble, and sor- 
row; in honesty and industry to provide for 
each other, and for their household, in tem- 
poral things; to pray for and encourage each 
other in the things which pertain to God; 
and to live together as the heirs of the grace 
of life. 

Forasmuch as these two Persons have come 
hither to be made one in this holy estate, if 
knows any 
lawfully be 
im now to 


o hold his 


who are to 
say: 


great God, 
ither of you 
not law- 


lage, ye do 





F YOU have anything like a typical 
wedding, you will be almost fran- 

tically busy as the day approaches. You 
will have many meetings with both fam- 
ilies about details of the ceremony; you 
will spend a lot of time worrying about 
whom to invite, and how you can keep 
the lists within 50 per cent of your 
rashest initial estimate without really 
slighting someone. In these days, you 
may have to make arrangements about 
leave from an Army base, or find an 
apartment near a Navy training center. 
You will do a lot of thoroughly mundane 
and pedestrian things, all of which will 
seem exciting only because of the event 
for which they are being done. 

But in addition to all of these things 
and many more, there is at least one 
other thing you ought to make time for 
before you get married. That is to go 
over together, very carefully, several 
times, the marriage service itself. In all 
of the excitement of preparing for a wed- 
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ding, the few actual minutes before the 
altar are apt to be slighted. You will be 
cheating yourself of the deepest mean- 
ing of the entire event if any parts of 
the service are hazy in your mind be- 
forehand, or if you simply repeat a lot 
of words which seem meaningless both 
before and after the ceremony, not to 
mention during it. The wedding service 
is only five and a half small pages in The 
Book of Common Worship, but they are 
among the most important pages you 
will ever hear or read. Your wedding will 
be enriched if you know what the mar- 
riage service is all about before you find 
yourself coming down the aisle at the 
conclusion of your wedding, very happy 
but in a daze about what went on. You 
should go over the marriage service 
phrase by phrase with your minister, and 
put your questions to him. In addition to 
that, it is important to see some of the 
over-all things which the marriage cere- 
mony stresses and emphasizes. Let us 


therefore follow a couple, whom we can 
call John and Susan, through some of the 
things which will be important to their 
wedding. 


The dominant note which is stressed 
throughout the ceremony is that this 
marriage is begun in the sight of God. 
The first words which the minister says 
are, “Dearly beloved, we are assembled 
here in the presence of God. . . .” The 
minister continues with the assertion 
that marriage is instituted of God, thatit 
must have His blessing. John and Susan 
say their vows to one another, not only 
in front of guests, but first and foremost 
“before God.” The blessing of God és 
invoked upon the ring before it is placed 
on the bride’s or the groom’s finger; then 
God is again brought close to the service 
in prayer. When the minister pronounces 
the couple husband and wife, he does 9, 
not only in terms of “the law of the 
State,” but first of all “according to the 
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ordinance of God”; then he declares 
that no man shall put John and Susan 
asunder, because God hath joined them 
together. Finally, the ceremony ends 
with the blessing of God being pro- 
nounced upon the newly married couple. 

This tremendous assertion—the pres- 
ence of God—sets the tone in which John 
and Susan must approach the ceremony 
and understand it. This isn’t just a pri- 
vate little contract that two people are 
agreeing to before a few mutual friends; 
this is something which is of importance 
in the highest councils of heaven. This 
isn't just a joining together of two peo- 
ple who want to comply with the civil 
law; this is being done in the very sight 
of God, and it is his approval and his 
blessing which are being sought. It 
should not be necessary further to elab- 
orate the tremendous difference which 
this fact makes in the thought of any two 
people who contemplate a Christian 
marriage. There are very solemn words 
which the minister addresses to both 
John and Susan, charging them that they 
are not to take this step if there is any 
reason why they may not do it. And 
what is the major reason for this solemn 
warning? That they might run afoul of 
the law? No—the minister says to them, 
“For be ye well assured that if any per- 
sons are joined together other than as 
God’s Word allows, their union is not 
blessed by Him.” It is the blessing of 
God upon the marriage which is being 
sought, not the gushing adulation of the 
wedding guest from out-of-town who 
tells everybody what a charming couple 
John and Susan make. 

God, then, “has established and sanc- 
tified marriage,” which means that it is 
not only a thing of his creation, but by 
that very token he has made it holy. 
And what must happen at John’s and 
Susan’s wedding is that He must sanc- 
tify their marriage, for the whole move- 
ment of the service proceeds toward that 
moment when the minister says that no 
man is to put asunder those whom God 
(not the minister) has joined together. 

That, then, is the all-enveloping em- 
phasis, an emphasis desperately needed 
today when many marriages seem to be 
only contracts, revokable at will, per- 
formed in the secular atmosphere of the 
office of a city clerk or a justice of the 
peace. 


Q« can almost say that the heart of 
the meaning of the service is com- 
Pressed in the vows which John and 
Susan make to each other. 

Let us look at the vow which John 
makes, a promise which is astonishingly 
concrete: 

I, John, take thee, Susan; To be my 
wedded wife; And I do promise and 
covenant; Before God and these wit- 
nesses; To be thy loving and faithful 
husband; In plenty and in want; In joy 
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and in sorrow; In sickness and in health; 
As long as we both shall live. 

There are four aspects of this vow 
which throw particular light on the type 
of marriage that is being entered upon. 

First, notice the social emphasis of the 
vow. John’s and Susan’s marriage is 
never just to and for themselves, Their 
marriage matters tremendously to others: 
to God chiefly but to “these witnesses” 
as well. John and Susan miss the point 
if they approach their marriage with 
the idea that “it’s nobody’s business but 
ours.” The interrelationship of life with 
life is stressed here—not just the future 
partnership of John and Susan, but their 
joint interrelationship with God, their 
families, and their friends. These vows, 
then, are being made “before God,” first 
of all, and God is at the very center of 
the assertions. And they are also made 
“before . . . these witnesses.” John and 
Susan proclaim before their family and 
friends as well that they have chosen one 
another. 

John promises to be a “loving and 
faithful husband”; here is a truly distinc- 
tive aspect of a Christian marriage. What 
John and Susan promise to each other 
is fidelity. It means that when John is 
off on a business trip to Pittsburgh, Susan 
need not worry that he is spending the 
night in a hotel with his secretary; he 
in turn is not afraid that Susan is having 
an affair with that college classmate of 
his who turned up one year at reunion 
and impressed her so much. Fidelity, of 
course, means more than sexual fidelity, 
but this is a convenient symbol of the 
whole relationship. The promise is made 
by both John and Susan that, having 
chosen each other out of a lot of other 
possible choices. they will remain faith- 
ful to that choice. The meaning of any 
aspect of the-intimate relationship of full 
sharing which comes in marriage is 
inevitably undermined when there is 
suspicion or lack of full confidence in 
the integrity of the other. On the basis 
of a firm promise and resolve of faith- 
fulness, an enduring marriage can grow 
and be nurtured. When the dimension 
of absolute fidelity is lacking, the mar- 
riage is in danger. 

The central portion of the vow is a 
realistic facing of the problems of mar- 
ried life. It is not for one moment as- 
sumed that from the second a couple 
walks down the aisle life is going to be 
smooth and blissful, and that they will 
automatically “live happily ever after.” 
There is a kind of tough realism about a 
Christian wedding service which shows 
how much it knows about life. It is quite 
frankly foreseen that there will be many 
problems, trials, and misunderstandings. 
John and Susan promise to be loving and 
faithful to one another—under what con- 
ditions? Not just as long as the bills keep 
paid, and the first glow of romantic love 
lasts, or as long as John has a job, or 


Susan manages to keep from having 
a blow-up with John’s mother. The 
tougher aspects of married life are faced 
from the very start, and John and Susan 
have agreed to keep together through 
them as well. They will be faithful: 

... “In plenty,” but also “in want”; 
when the rent is three months overdue, 
and John has had a 10 per cent wage 
cut, and Susan is pregnant again. 

. .. “In joy,” but also “in sorrow”; 
when Susan loses the baby, or perhaps 
when John gets a letter from the Presi- 
dent which starts with the word “Greet- 
ings.” 

..- “In health,” but also “in sickness”; 
when the children have tonsillitis, or 
John gets a touch of tuberculosis and is 
packed off to a sanatorium for eleven 
months, or Susan gets so run-down that 
John has to take his Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays to keep the house straight- 
ened up. 

A failure to prepare for the tough 
times is probably one of the commonest 
reasons for the deterioration of mar- 
riages. But, all of these things are real- 
istically faced in the marriage ceremony 
itself, and the two people covenant to- 
gether before God that these things will 
not threaten their marriage, but will be 
new areas in which their love for one 
another can grow and deepen. The 
Christian faith proclaims that there are 
resources of power and strength avail- 
able from God to meet these difficult 
times. This is driven home in the prayer 
for the couple, offered before they make 
their vows: 

... As Thou hast brought them together 
by Thy providence, sanctify them by 
Thy Spirit, giving them a new frame of 
heart fit for their new estate; and enrich 
them with all grace, whereby they may 
enjoy the comforts, undergo the cares, 
endure the trials, and perform the duties 
of life together as becometh Christians, 
under Thy heavenly guidance and pro- 
tection; through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


f grooe could be comforts to be en- 
joyed, but there will also be cares 
to be undergone, and trials to be en- 
dured, and duties to be performed. But 
these problems are set within the con- 
text of the petition to God to “sanctify 
them by Thy Spirit, giving them a new 
frame of heart fit for their new estate; 
and enrich them with all grace. . . .” The 
Christian has these resources available. 
Growing out of this commitment, the 
vow moves on to its inexorable conclu- 
sion, and John and Susan in their vows, 
romise to maintain this relationship “as 
ong as we both shall live.” This, of 
course, is implicit in the discussion above 
of the vicissitudes of marriage, but it is 
well to underline it in unambiguous 
terms. The conditions under which one 
enters marriage are almost frighteningly 
(Continued on page 38) 








For over half a century 156 Fifth Avenue has been the New 


York port of call for Presbyterians from the Hudson to the Ganges 


fy address that many Christians in 
all parts of the nation and the world 
know by memory is 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. Your minis- 
ter probably calls it just “one fifty-six” 
for short. It’s not hard to picture a 
couple of missionaries, met at some re- 
mote outpost of the Church thousands 
of ocean miles from America happily 
reminiscing about “156”: the open ele- 
vators with the grill-work fronts they 
used to have; the place we went for 
lunch that day it poured so hard. (The 
shortage of restaurants in the vicinity 
is a standard conversational gambit 
among 156’s denizens and visitors. ) 
You can’t quite call 156 “Presbyterian 
headquarters,” for the Witherspoon 
Building down in Philadelphia houses 
the Boards of Pensions and Christian 
Education, and the Office of the Stated 
Clerk. But 156—with the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, The Board of Foreign 
Missions, the Building Funds Commis- 
sion, the national councils of both the 
men’s and women’s organizations, the 
Central Receiving Agency, the Presby- 
terian Distribution Service, the Com- 
mittee on United Promotion, and other 
offices of the General Council—is cer- 


156 Fifth Avenue 


tainly a focal point of Presbyterian ae 
tivity. 

On lower Fifth Avenue in an ares 
largely occupied by wholesale apparel 
shops, 156 is a bit sequestered from the 
hectic centers of Manhattan’s hubbub,at 
the same time conveniently close to the 
National Council of Churches’ Fourth 
Avenue offices in one direction, and ® 
Penn Station in another. It is a twelve 
story building with a floor plan like ap 
“E,” the long side running along Twe® 
tieth Street. 

“One fifty-six” is owned jointly by 
National and Foreign Missions Boa 
It was built in 1895, and was consié 
ered then one of the first “modern” oF 
fice buildings in New York. The base 
ment was for several years a showpl 
sightseers walked along gilded iron 
on a balcony to view the wonders @ 
Ball and Wood engines and two of the 
first dynamos installed in the United 
States. Naturally the building and 
equipment have undergone sev 
waves of modernization since them 

Except for the spacious archway @ 
the entrance, the building has no strik 
ing exterior features. A sightseer on the 
upper deck of one of those Fifth Avenue 
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busses wouldn't notice it at all. Yet 
through that archway has passed prac- 
tically every Christian leader of every 
denomination for the past fifty years. 
Versatile Henry van Dyke, who held 
jalf-a-dozen top offices in the Church 
and was a best-selling author and for- 
dgn diplomat in his leisure time; 
foreign Missions Secretary Robert E. 
Speer, the layman who is called a saint 
by virtually every minister who knew 
him; Sam Higgenbottom, a one-man 
Presbyterian Point Four program long 
before the idea was trumpeted from 
Washington—the roster of memorable 
Christians who have worked over their 
plans at 156 could run on for pages. And 
even in New-York there are probably 
few buildings that could as safely claim 
to have had visitors of every nationality 
on the globe. 

“One fifty-six” is a busy intersection 
of interdenominational activity, too. The 
American office of the World Council of 


Churches is here, as are the American 
Leprosy Mission, Waldensian Aid So- 
ciety, the Lord’s Day Alliance, and the 
headquarters of the Reformed Church 
in America (this group occupies the en- 
tire ninth floor, and operates a separate 
switchboard). 

Such a building picks up a pack of 
memories. Building superintendent Ed- 
mund Clark remembers the days when 
Foreign Board secretaries Rex Wheeler 
and Lynn Hadley would celebrate the 
Christmas season by riding slowly up 
and down the (then) open elevators 
singing carols at the top of their voices. 
Mr. Clark, himself a Presbyterian, also 
remembers the St. Patrick’s Day, twen- 
ty-five years ago, when he first came to 
work at 156; some time later he met the 
pretty brunette who worked in the Pres- 
byterian Book Store on the first floor. 
She’s now Mrs. Clark, and the couple 
now live with their two children in a 
penthouse apartment on the roof of 156. 


Mrs. Florence Febinger, who from 
her switchboard on the 12th floor keeps 
in touch with the 440 Presbyterian staff 
people, has memories, too.’ “Outside 
calls” are sometimes odd requests and 
every so often someone thinks 156 is 
the place to call when you want to get 
married. During the war, in fact, when 
several couples were eager to become 
husband and wife before a ship sailed 
or a plane took off, ministers in the 
building obliged by performing mar- 
riage services right in 156. (These 
weren't the only weddings the building 
has seen, for on occasion a young file 
clerk or stenographer will want the knot 
tied for her by her minister-boss.) But 
perhaps the oddest request came into 
the switchboard at ten o'clock one morn- 
ing from a man who wanted, and quick, 
a Scotsman-minister to perform a fu- 
neral service at two the same day. A 
clergyman complete with accent was 
provided. (Continued on page 21) 


Off for home after a day at 156 are (I. to r.) Henry Smith Lieper, World Council of Churches, and Presbyterians John Peters, 
United Promotion ; Hermann Morse, National Missions; Roger Johnson, Central Receiving Agency ; Glenn Moore, General Council. 
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Planning observance of National Missions Sesquicentennial aze (seated ) Janette Harrington, Alexander Sharpe, William Walzer, 


Geneva Stephenson, Luther Dimmitt, and Alewyn Roberts, and (standing) Eben Brink, Merlyn Chappel, and Frederick Thorne. 
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Daily noontime worship service is held Foreign Board members meeting at 156 are (1. to r.) the Rev. Francis Pritchard 
for staff members in Foreign Board Texas, Mrs. George B. Campbell of California, Dr. George B. Cressey of Syracuse 
Room, here led by Dr. Stewart Kunkle. University, Mrs. Leilyn Cox of Wisconsin, and the Rev. Harry Scherer of Missourk 
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But for all its memories, 156 has no 
museum aura; its people are far too 
busy with the present-day life of our 
Church. This is the information source 
for young people considering entering 
missions work in the United States and 
abroad. It is the final training center for 
some two hundred new national mission- 
aries and seventy-five new foreign mis- 
sionaries every year. Staff members of 
156 are in constant touch with 2,987 
missionaries in this country and with 
1,116 missionaries abroad. 

In addition to being the missions 
headquarters of the Church, 156 reaches 
into the life pf every Presbyterian con- 
gregation. Almost all funds not retained 
by local congregations are recorded by 
the Central Receiving Agency, then dis- 
patched to the proper fields of service. 
Many motion pictures and film strips 
seen in the home church are planned in 
156. From the New Life Advance come 
suggestions for conducting community 
evangelistic programs. Here, too, is the 
source of Every Member Canvass ma- 
terials. From another department pas- 
tors can learn more about the techniques 
of radio and television broadcasting. 
Recommendations on how to start men’s 
and women’s organizations in local 


churches can also be obtained through 
156. A 19,000-volume mission library 


furnishes congregations with reference 
data on missions fields, general religious 
topics, and other related subjects. Ar- 
rangements can be made for speakers 
to address local groups on Presbyterian 
work in the United States and abroad. 
Church members planning trips in for- 
eign countries can have visits to our 
mission posts included in their itineraries. 

It is here that many present-day Chris- 
tian leaders ply their tasks and envision 
the future of the Church. Here Charles 
Leber rounds off the sonorous phrases 
with which he communicates his life- 
long enthusiasm’ for sending the Chris- 
tian message to other peoples. Here 
Hermann Morse stocks his prodigious 
memory with invaluable facts and sev- 
en-digit figures about the religious life 
of Americans. Here congenial Glenn 
Moore plans for the building of churches 
that will serve for generations. Here John 
Peters develops ingenious teaching tools 
(and expansive gestures) for infecting 
others with his conviction that Christ is 
lord of the benevolence envelope too. 

In a word, 156 is a kind of bourse—an 
exchange importing and exporting ideas, 
people, money, information, guidance 
and inspiration—the whole vast opera- 
tion begun and maintained for a simple 
purpose: to extend the boundaries of 
Christendom. 


Foreign Missions lounge looks good to missionaries John and Frances Hamlin 
after 47 days in Chinese Red jail, Stanley Rycroft explains new Chile post. 
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Walter Sprance of Presbyterian Distribu- 
tion Service splices damaged films. 


Longest-serving staff member is Helen 
Wendell of National Missions treasury. 


At Central Receiving Agency, Mrs. Ruth 
Wood records benevolence receipts. 


Fred Thorne heads National Missions de- 


partment of audio-visual teaching aids. 





General Assembly 
To Meet This Week 


As the 880 commissioners to the 
164th General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America gather in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York this 
week, seven new items become Presby- 
terian law. 

This year the Church’s 262 presby- 
teries voted on eight overtures handed 
down by the 163rd General Assembly. 
Seven were approved by the requisite 
constitutional majority of all the presby- 
teries. This week, the action of the 
Assembly commissioners in accepting 
the Polity Committee report will amend 
the Directory for Worship and the Form 
of Government of the Presbyterian 
Church Constitution according to the 
new directives. 

Highly significant are the overtures 
pertaining to Christian marriage and to 
the General Council. Overture A, on 
marriage, directs all pastors to use the 
General Assembly register for the names 
of those they marry, and in the case of 
the remarriage of divorced persons, to 
ascertain “whether there is penitence 
for past sin and failure, and intention to 
enter, with the help of God, and through 
His Church, into a marriage of love, 
honor, forbearance, and loyalty, which 
will continue as long as both shall live.” 
Last year this question was voted on 
and defeated by the presbyteries. By 
May 5, the presbytery vote stood at 146 
affirmative and fifty-three negative. 

The overture on the General Coun- 
cil, previously unapproved by the pres- 
byteries, was approved according to May 
5 figures by a vote of 170 affirmative 
and thirty-one negative. This overture 
enlarges the General Council to include 
eighteen members from the “Church- 
at-large” and defines more clearly the 
Council's powers and duties. 

Three of the overtures will strengthen 
the requirements for examination of: 
(1) ministerial candidates (Overture 
D); (2) clergymen transferring from 
other denominations (Overture E); and 
(3) ministers who wish to be ordained 
by a presbytery other than that which 
licensed them (Overture F). Under the 
new constitutional regulations the ap- 
plicants will be examined, in addition 
to the subjects listed in the Form of 
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Moderator candidates Hermann N. Morse ( left) and John Watson Christie 
(P.L., May 10) 


Government, on the “structure, organi- 
zation, official programs, and ’promo- 
tional policies of the General Assem- 
bly. . . .” The vote on May 5 was: 
Overture D, 175 affirmative, forty-two 
negative; Overture E, 178 affirmative, 
thirty-eight negative; and Overture F, 
178 affirmative, thirty-eight negative. 

Overture C, approved by an affirma- 
tive vote of 194 with seven presbyteries 
dissenting, will now require a church 
with nine or more deacons to have a 
third of the deacons and the pastor 
present to constitute a quorum. 

Overture H, approved by an affirma- 
tive vote of 136 with seventy-seven 
presbyteries dissenting, requires that all 
trustees of a particular church be com- 
municant members of that church, 
except in. the case of the National Pres- 
byterian Church in Washington City 
Presbytery, and except in the case of 
present trustees who are not communi- 
cant members of their churches. 

The unapproved overture, B, would 
have established presbytery committees 
on Christian marriage which would 
assist pastors in determining “whether 
there are grounds for marriage or re- 
marriage in keeping with the spirit and 
teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The vote as of May 5 was affirmative 
eighty-six, negative 112. This overture 
was not approved last year either. 

In addition to acting on these over- 
tures, the Assembly will hear reports 


from the agencies and Boards of the 
Church, vote on recommendations for 
next year, and legislate on matters of 
concern to the Church. 

Honoring the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration of Presbyterian national mis- 
sions, the 164th Assembly will hold 
numerous special meetings commemo- 
rating the growth of the Church (P.L., 
May 10). On the busy schedule of busi- 
ness and popular meetings are the fol- 
lowing events: 


Thursday, May 22. Opening sermon 
by retiring Moderator Harrison Ray 
Anderson. Communion service in the 
afternoon. Election of new Moderator. 
Induction of new Moderator. 

Popular meeting (evening) under the 
auspices of Building Funds Commission. 

Friday, May 23. Report of the Per- 
manent Commission on -Inter-Church 
Relations, the Genera] Assembly Office, 
the General Council, and the Standing 
Committee on Bills and Overtures. 

Popular meeting (evening) in Car- 
negie Hall. Premiére of National Mis- 
sions sesquicentennial film, And Now 
Tomorrow. . 

Saturday, May 24. Building Funds 
Commission report; report of General 
Council's Budget and Finance Com- 
mittee and United Promotion Com- 
mittee. 

Sunday, May 25. Popular meeting 
(afternoon) in interest of interracial 
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fllowship. Speakers: Dr. Channing 
Tobias, American delegate to UN and 

inent New York churchman, and 
Dr. Frederick Nolde of World Council 
of Churches. 

Ecumenical worship service (eve- 
sing) with sermon by the Reverend 
Thomas K. Young, pastor of Idlewild 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.) of Memphis, 
Tennessee. Bell choirs of Brick Presby- 
trian Church, New York; and College 
Hill Presbyterian Church, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Monday, May 26. Reports of Joint 
Committee on Displaced Persons, Com- 
mission on Marriage and Divorce, Spe- 
cial Committee on Inadequate Pensions, 
Standing Committee on Christian Edu- 
cation, National Council of Presbyterian 
Men, and National Council of Presbyte- 
rian Women’s Organizations. 

Popular meeting (evening) in the in- 
terests of foreign missions. Address by 
Dr. George Buttrick, Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York. Com- 
missioning of new missionaries for many 
countries. 

Tuesday, May 27. Reports of stand- 
ing committees on National Missions, 
Foreign Missions, Evangelism, and Per- 
manent Judicial Commission. 

Popular meeting (evening) in Madi- 
sn Square Garden. Sesquicentennial 
pageantry under direction of Leonidoff 
of Radio City Music Hall, with address 
by Dr. Louis Evans of First Presbyterian 
Church, Hollywood, California. 

Wednesday, May 28. Report of stand- 
ing committees on Theological Educa- 
tion, Social Education and _ Action, 
Seminary in the Omaha Area, and Boun- 


daries of Synods. 


Radio and Television 
To Report on Assembly 


Over a dozen radio and television 
programs will feature prominent Pres- 
byterians and highlights of the General 
Assembly during the period of May 
21-31. 

Dr. Jesse W. Stitt, pastor of the Vil- 
lage Presbyterian Church in New York, 
is chairman of the radio and television 
committee for the Assembly. Programs 
for use at the Assembly have been pre- 
pared by a broadcasting schedule com- 
mittee of which Dr. Clayton T. Griswold 
is chairman. 

_ Among the programs are the follow- 
ing: 

Wednesday, May 21: 
Mutual Broadcasting System Network. 
12:45 to 1:00 P.M. (EST). Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake interviewed by Dr. Jesse 
W. Stitt. 

Sunday, May 25: 

CBS Network. 10:00 to 10:30 A.M, 
(EST). 
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Church of the Air: Dr. Harrison Ray 
Anderson. 
American Broadcasting Company Net- 
work. 1:30 to 2:00 P.M. (EST). Na- 
tional Vespers: Dr. John Sutherland 
Bonnell. 
Saturday, May 31: 

National Broadcasting Company Net- 
work. 5:45 to 6:00 P.M. (EST). High- 
lights of the General Assembly: Dr. 
Glenn Moore and Dr. Henry Adams. 

A number of other programs featur- 
ing Presbyterian personalities will be 
presented during Assembly week. 


White and Negro Churches 
Unite, Solve Problems 


Two San Francisco Presbyterian con- 
gregations, one Negro and one white, 


this month merged to form one united 
church. 

The colored congregation, three-year- 
old Hope Church, will share eighty- 
five-year-old Westminster Church’s spa- 
cious building. Pastor of the new body 
will be Hope Church’s thirty-five-year- 
old Dr. Wesley L. Hawes, a Negro. 

Both groups voted unanimously for 
the union. They were situated only a 
dozen blocks apart, and they had several 
problems in common. 

Westminster's membership was re- 
duced to about forty persons by popu- 
lation shifts. Its building was large and 
in good condition. 

Hope Church, on the other hand, had 
about sixty members. Its building, once 
an old Jewish community center, looked 
like a dilapidated store. It had always 





A beautiful Celtic Cross, carved 
from stone, will stand in Wind 
River Canyon in Wyoming as a 
memorial to Dr. William Barrow 
Pugh, the late beloved Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly. The artist 
has drawn a handsome sketch of 
the cross (see below), and plans are 
progressing for erecting the me- 
morial as scon as the ground is free 
of frost in the early summer. 

The design of the cross offers an 
appropriate reminder of Dr. Pugh. 
Few churchmen have lived with 
such singleness of purpose and 
with such complete abandon in de- 
votion to the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God, as has Dr. Pugh. 
In early boyhood he performed odd 
jobs in the office of the General As- 
sembly. During his young manhood 
he thoroughly studied the intrica- 
cies of church polity and became 
an authority on Presbyterian law. 

When Dr. Pugh was elected 
Stated Clerk in 1938, he placed his 
expert knowledge at the disposal of 
ministers and laymen. Many a stated 
clerk of synod and presbytery is 
grateful for his help in presenting a 
clear interpretation of the law as 
applied to a knotty problem. If Dr. 
Pugh’s comments on church law 
were assembled, they would con- 
stitute a notable contribution to 
Presbyterian procedure in particu- 
lar and to church polity in general. 

When World War II broke, Dr. 
Pugh’s experience in the chaplaincy 
in World War I and in the National 
Guard during succeeding years, 
qualified him to render unusual 





Memorial for Former Stated Clerk 


service to the national government 
as chairman of the Protestant Com- 
mission on Chaplains. 

Few men in the church knew so 
many ministers and laymen per- 
sonally as did Dr. Pugh. Many will 
welcome the opportunity of having 
a share in this memorial. The Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly, who 
conceived this memorial idea, and 
the committee of Wyoming Synod, 
have requested that checks be 
drawn to the order of “General 
Assembly Pugh Memorial.” Send 
checks to the writer, Manager of the 
Department of History, 520 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania, who is acting as 
financial secretary for the memo- 
rial—CHaRLEs A. ANDERSON 




















THE 
PRESBYTERIAN 


Presbyterian Life 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


Dear Friends: 

I want to tell you what happens to 
one copy of PresByTERIAN Lire. Each 
Christmas I enter a gift subscription for 
my mother in California. After reading 
the magazine, she gives it to the lady 
who cleans house for her. This lady reads 
it and then passes it to a friend who 
sends it along with other magazines to 
a missionary in Africa when she is 
finished with it. I have no way of know- 
ing what happens to it after that, but 
surely the magazine can render a great 
service of evangelism when it is passed 
on in this manner. 

—WILLARD F. EDMONSON 
Clayton, Indiana 


« This year since September there has 
been a definite upsurge in our church 
attendance. It is hard to say how much 
of this is due to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, but 
I think PresByTERIAN LIFE appeals to a 
very serious desire on the part of Chris- 
tian people to know what is going on in 
the Church at large, and therefore to 
know better how the local church can 
fit in, cooperate, and share in the whole 
Church program, at home and abroad. 
—ALEXANDER B. ALLISON, Pastor 

First Church 

Wilmette, Illinois 


« The most concrete evidence of the 
effect of PrespyTeRIAN LiFe in our 
church has been the stimulation it has 
given our benevolent coutributions. In 
1949, Olivet Church gave $653 to Board 
Benevolences. In 1950, the amount in- 
creased to $861, and in 1951, to $940. 
The pledges for 1952 total $1,225, or 
almost double the 1949 giving. We are 
sure PressyTertaN Lire played an im- 
portant part in arousing us to more ac- 
tive support of the missionary and edu- 
cational work of our Church. 

We know that Olivet members will 
continue to enjoy PrespyTerian LIFE. 
We also look to it to continue to inspire 
us, to educate us, and to stimulate us 
to more vital Christian living. Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire is not a luxury we can’t 
afford—it's a necessity we can’t do with- 
out. 

—Artuur M. Stevenson, Jn., Pastor 

Olivet Presbyterian Church 
Detroit, Michigan 
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been too small for the congregation. 

As more and more of Hope Church 
members moved southward into the 
Westminster Church neighborhood, 
Westminster Presbyterians began to feel 
a responsibility toward them. 

Things came to a climax when West- 
minster’s Pastor Harold D. Ramsberg 
resigned recently to enter institutional 
chaplaincy. The two congregations be- 
gan meeting together. They discussed 
openly the question: to unite or not to 
unite. . 

The Westminster Presbyterians, with- 
out a dissenting vote, asked the Hope 
Presbyterians to join them in their large 
quarters. The Hope people, also with- 
out a dissenting vote, accepted the 
invitation. 

According to the Reverend Pyron 
McMillen, general presbyter of San 
Francisco Presbytery: “Because they 
had a problem, they leaped barriers 
which ordinarily are not leaped. They 
were ordinary people, getting together 
of necessity in a very Christian way.” 

Dr. Hawes, speaking of the union, 
called it “a fine way to make a firm, 
tangible demonstration of our Christian 
democracy at a time it is being 
criticized.” 

His assistant is white seminary stu- 
dent Orville E. Chadsey. “We have a 
feeling of one church,” he said—“a con- 
sciousness of unity and one God.” 


Allahabad Institute 
Gets Ford Grants 


Grants totaling $940,000 were made 
by the Ford Foundation to Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute, Allahabad, India, 
it was announced last month by the 
Presbyterian Church’s Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

The institution, now supported by 
several Protestant denominations, was 
founded in 1910 under the leadership 
of Presbyterian missionary Dr. Sam 
Higginbottom. Dr. Higginbottom has 
been called one of India’s greatest agri- 
cultural reformists. 

Some $500,000 of the sum will be 
used to expand the teaching, research, 
and extension program of the Institute, 
and the remainder will finance and train 
leaders for a pilot extension project. 


One Great Hour: $610,095 


Presbyterians contributed $610,095.26 
as of May 8 to the 1952 One Great 
Hour of Sharing appeal, Dr. Arthur S. 
Joice, head of the campaign, announced 
last week. 

The sum represents gifts for overseas 
relief from 4,724 Presbyterian congre- 
gations and individuals. Last year 5,000 
contributors gave $662,715. In 1950 the 





One Great Hour total was $462,79 

Dr. Joice thanked pastors and parish. 
ioners for their work on the drive, 
said the spirit in which many of th 
returns were sent in was heart-warming 

Largest single contribution—$6,50]- 
came from the 3,000-plus membey 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyteriay 
Church, New York City (Dr. George 4 
Buttrick, pastor). Another significant of. 
fering—$135.23—came from the thirty. 
two member Community Presbyteriay 
Church of Redmond, Oregon (the Rey. 
erend Robert E. Williams, pastor). } 
was the highest per capita contributio) 
yet received. 


Spain Acts to Halt 
Attacks on Churches 


The future of Spain’s 25,000 Prot. 
estants may become a little brighter a 
a result of international protests over 
recent attacks on chapels and churches, 

Following a protest from the British 
Foreign Office over the attack in March 
on a British-owned Protestant chapel in 
in Seville (P.L., April 12), the Spanish 
government promised such _ incidents 
would be handled according to law. 

When, last month, twenty-one stu. 
dents at a college in Badajoz in south. 
western Spain broke into a Protestant 
chapel and made a bonfire of its hymnals 
and prayer books, the government kept 
its word and the youths were arrested. 

Further witness of the Spanish gov- 
ernment’s recognition of world dis. 
approval of Protestant persecution was 
given last month by the Reverend Paul 
E. Freed, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
Baptist evangelist who has been travel- 
ing about the country investigating sev- 
eral incidents of violence. 

The first foreign Protestant clergyman 
ever received by a member of Generalis- 
simo Franco’s cabinet, Mr. Freed was as- 
sured by Interior Minister Blas Perez 
Gonzalez that greater religious freedom 
would be accorded Spain’s Protestants, 
and that “most” of the thirty-one Prot- 
estant places of worship closed by the 
government would be allowed to reopen. 


Educators Debate 
Role of Religion 


Should spiritual values be taught in 
colleges and universities? Are the prit- 
ciples of Christianity being presented 
adequately on the nation’s campuses? If 
not, what is the responsibility of educa 
tors to see that they are? > 

These were some of the questions be 
ing discussed last month as educators 
and chuschmen carried on the latest and 
most vigorous phase of the ever-present 
debate centering around the place of re 
ligion in higher education. 
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An unmistakable “no” was given to 
the first of the above questions by Dr. 
T. V. Smith, a professor at Syracuse Uni- 
yersity who addressed seven hundred 
delegates to the annual meeting of the 
National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion held in Chicago. He argued that 
giritual values were “too large for the 
daily preoccupation of men engaged in 
higher education.” Dr. Smith said that 
the principle of separation of church and 
state was established in effect “from the 
yery first day of this Republic” to pre- 
yent those who “served the spiritual 
values” from “inflicting” their views on 
others who held different concepts. Pro- 
fessor Smith urged the educators to con- 
centrate their attention on “moral val- 
ues,” which he defined as those elements 
of spiritual values that could be agreed 
upon without coercion.” 

Answering Dr. Smith, Dr. James C. 
McLeod, a Presbyterian who is a pro- 
fessor of religion and chaplain at North- 
western University, said: “Surely the re- 
sources of religion which nurtured us 
through our early years, and then were 
all but discarded, are worthy of the 
deepest consideration by all who would 
lead us forward.” Dr. McLeod called on 
the faculty representatives to do more 
than merely “tolerate” a chapel or de- 
nominational club working on the pe- 
riphery of campus life. Any adequate 
religious program for a college must in- 
clude worship and courses of study, he 
said, adding, “they must be carefully 
planned and led. It is difficult to justify 
keeping the worship of God outside the 
gates of the campus.” 

But even worship facilities and 
courses in religion, Dr. McLeod said, are 
not enough. The university must realize 
that Christianity is “the integrating 
power sufficient to deal with the univer- 
sity’s total purpose and reason for exist- 
ence.” 

Another facet of the current debate 
has dealt with the question of whether 
the growth of private schools is damag- 
ing the principles of American democ- 
racy. Dr. James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard University and most outspoken 
opponent of the dual school system, told 
five thousand teachers and school ad- 
ministrators that privately-operated 
schools are endangering the American 
principles of a single public school sys- 
tem for all youth. Stressing that “we do 
not have and have never had an estab- 
lished church,” the university president 
went on to assert, “our schools should 
serve all creeds. The greater the propor- 
tion of our youth who attend indepen- 
dent schools, the greater the threat to 
our democratic unity.” Although ninety- 
two per cent of the country’s school chil- 
dren are enrolled in public schools, Dr. 
Conant declared that in terms of a strati- 
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fication of society along economic and 
religious lines, the duality is marked. “A 
dual system serves and helps to maintain 
cleavages, the absence of a dual system 
does the reverse,” he said. 

Dr. Paul Austin Wolfe, pastor of Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York, took 
the occasion of his election as moderator 
of the Presbytery of New York to assail 
Dr. Conant’s remarks. He told the pres- 
bytery that the public schools are the 
“victims of highly organized pressure 
groups” and would not reflect the demo- 
cratic process until they were returned 
to the influence and direction of the 
home. 

In defense of charges that church and 
private schools are undemocratic, Dr. 
Wolfe stated a true democracy must 
have more than one school system just 
as it must have more than one political 
party. “The same people who proclaim 
today that democracy must have one 
school system will proclaim tomorrow 
that democracy must have one political 
party, one church, one newspaper,” he 
said. “When they say democracy, they 
mean state regimentation.” 




















George Dugan, religious news editor of 
the New York Times, was given an Award 
of Merit at the meeting last month of 
the Associated Church Press in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The son of a Presbyterian min- 
ister, he was honored for “excellence 
events.” 


in reporting religious news 





Church Press 
Urges Free Speech 

A warning that freedom of expression 
must be maintained if democratic prin- 
ciples are to survive was voiced last 
month at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Church Press, thirty-three-year- 


NEWS 


old organization of Protestant publica- 
tions in the United States and Canada. 

In a resolution adopted at the conclu- 
sion of the three-day session in Washing- 
ton, D.C., the editors insisted “that the 
right of individuals to express their be- 
liefs shall in no way be curtailed unless 
those beliefs infringe upon the basic 
rights of any individual or segment of 
society.” Other resolutions reaffirmed the 
association’s opposition to a Vatican 
ambassador and to Universal Military 
Training legislation. 

The action of UMT was taken only a 
few hours after the church press group 
heard Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Anna M. Rosenberg urge them to sup- 
port the teen-age training program as 
the alternative to a large standing army. 
The tiny, dark-haired, energetic lady of 
the Pentagon also called on church peo- 
ple “to clean up the cesspools that exist 
around some of our military installa- 
tions.” She asked homes and churches 
to open their doors to provide service- 
men with a wholesome social life. 


Protestant Unity: 
A Few Steps Nearer 


Moves toward unity of Protestant 
churches last month included two sig- 
nificant steps in the U.S. and one in 
India. 

The way was cleared for the proposed 
merger of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church when the New York 
Supreme Court’s Appellate Division re- 
versed a 1950 ruling blocking the union. 

If the merger goes through, a new 
church of almost two million persons, 
known as the United Church of Christ, 
will be formed. 

The suit hindering the union was filed 
in 1949 by a Congregational Christian 
church against the denomination’s Gen- 
eral Council. It complained, and the 
Brooklyn Supreme Court agreed, that 
the merger would usurp proverty rights 
and the congregations would sacrifice 
freedom. 

Last month’s reversal stated that the 
plaintiffs hadn't established any right or 
interest to the funds and assets-in trust, 
and that the controversy concerned 
ecclesiastical rights in which the civil 
courts had no jurisdiction. 

The new ruling was not appreciated 
by members of the New England Com- 
mittee for Continuation of Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. One of them, 
the Reverend A. Vaughan Abercrombie 
of the Riverpoint Congregational 
Church, West Warwick. Rhode Island. 
called for the organization of a Rhode 
Island Committee for Continuation of 
Congregational Christian Churches. He 
warned the forty Rhode Island Congre- 
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Scene from National Missions Board Sesquicentennial film, 


“AND NOW TOMORROW” 


An outstanding event in our 1952 General Assembly was the $100,000 
National Missions picture “AND NOW TOMORROW.” 


Depicting the history of the Presbyterian Church and the part it has 
played in the founding and development of the nation, it weaves into the 
story the influence of heroic missionary lives on the early frontiers of America. 


Among the Indians, into the tall timber with the lumberjacks, through 
the inland waterway to the bleak stretches of Alaska, through war and 
peace, the National Missionaries and the National Missions Churches wield 
an influence that transforms lives and assists in molding the destiny of 
America. 


By taking a National Missions Annuity you help to assure “The To- 
morrow” of our own nation. You help support nearly 3,000 missionaries in 
almost 4,000 missionary enterprises as these National Missionaries devote 
their lives to make and keep America a Christian nation. 


Annuities are issued for any amount from $100 to $100,000. The total 
value of each Annuity is deductible in Income Tax over a period of several 
years; and the entire net proceeds of each Annuity go into the National Mis- 
sions work of our church. Annuities pay a life-long income to the Annuitant 
of amounts from 2.5% to 7%, based on the date of birth of the Annuitant. 


“Security with 
dignity and purpose” 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
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gational churches in a letter that the de 
cision last month “evades all of the em. 
cial issues in the merger trial. . . .” He 
stated that plans for appeal to the ney 
higher court have been made. 

Unity was the chief topic of discys. 
sion at a meeting of representatives of 
five Lutheran denominations in New 
York City last month. 

They approved two committee re. 
ports on the faith and practice of the 
five denominations, and found “po 
serious obstacles to merger.” A report 
will be presented to the national cop. 
ventions of the five churches at their 
meetings this year. The churches in. 
clude: the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
the American Lutheran Church, the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
the Augustana Lutheran Church, and the 
Lutheran Free Church. 

At a conference in Allahabad, North 
India, representatives of five Protestant 
bodies with a total membership of more 
than two million persons agreed upon a 
tentative plan of union. The group com. 
prised delegates from the Anglican 
Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Ceylon; the Methodist Church of South- 
ern Asia; British Methodist Churches: 
North India Baptists; and the United 
Church of Northern India and Pakistan, 
composed of Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists. The union plan will be sent 
to the denominations for approval or 
revision. 


The Church and Labor: 
Assignment Overseas 


The Presbyterian Church’s interest in 
industrial relations (examples: Labor 
Temple and the Presbyterian Institute of 
Industrial Relations) is now stretching 
overseas. 

The Board of Foreign Missions re 
cently announced a new program of in- 
dustrial evangelism in foreign countries, 
The project, designed to reach work- 
ers in newly industrialized areas of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, will get 
underway as soon as selected personnel 
can be trained to carry it out. More than 
twenty - missionaries and foreign na- 
tionals will begin a six-month training 
course this July in Chicago, Illinois. 
They will work in Chicago factories, 
and will study the problems of industrial 
evangelism in the lands to which they 
are to be assigned. 

The Reverend E. John Hamlin, former 
China missionary, wil) direct the training 
of the group, assisted by clergymen and 
by labor and management leaders. 
Committee members include Dr. Ker- 
mit Eby, University of Chicago profes 
sor and former education director of the 
CIO; Dr. Marshall Scott, dean of the 
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tions; Dr. Theodore Romig, professor 
of missions at McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago; and Dr. Robert 
Worth Frank, president of McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, 
[linois. 


Vice and Crime: 
A Battle Won 


The forces against corruption won a 
victory last month when five crusading 
newspapermen in Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana, were acquitted of all charges accus- 
ing them of defaming sixteen public of- 
fcials and three admitted gamblers. 

In a campaign against gambling led 
by the Lake Charles American Press last 
summer, editor Kenneth Dixon and four 
newsmen were indicted for defamation 
of character because they claimed 
county officials were not enforcing anti- 
gmbling laws (P.L., September 29, 
1951). The ministers of the area took up 
the paper's crusade, and one minister 
padlocked the doors of his church in pro- 
test against the indictment. 

Last month Judge Bernard Cocke 
handed down decisions which not only 
acquitted the men, but strongly sup- 
ported newspapers’ rights to criticize 
and investigate. The judge flatly said it 
was uncontended that gambling existed 
in Lake Charles. 


Tribute to Jesse Halsey 


Former Church Moderator Henry 
Sloane Coffin paid tribute to former 
Vice-Moderator Jesse Halsey last month 
in McCormick Theological Seminary’s 
periodical McCormick Speaking. 

Dr. Coffin, presider't-emeritus of 
Union Theological Seminary, and Dr. 
Halsey, who retires as professor of prac- 
tical theology at McCormick this year, 
have been life-long friends. 

Dr. Coffin states in his article: “Every- 
one finds him approachable. He is gen- 
uinely interested in people—people of 
all sorts—and becomes their inspiring 
friend. His wisdom, his faith, his pa- 
tience, his loyalty render him a notable 
adviser. He understands human relations 
-their frailties and their vast possibili- 
ties. He has courage in situations where 
few, even among Christian leaders, are 
willing to speak out. 

“And always he has the ‘sweet rea- 
sonableness’ which avoids needless 
clashes. . . . In his retirement the Sem- 
inary parts with a most useful member of 
its faculty, but his students and fellow- 
churchmen will continue to possess in 
him a life-long friend in God.” 

Dr. Halsey is known by many as a 
former assistant to the famous English 
missionary doctor, Wilfred Grenfell, in 
Labrador, Midwesterners esteem him for 
his widespread counsel, hard-hitting 
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Jesse Halsey 


sermons, and humble diligence. (At 
McCormick he did much of the carpen- 
try work when the chapel was reno- 
vated.) As long-time pastor of Seventh 
Church in Cincinnati, he won many 
friends and converts to Christianity. 


Washington Synod 
Ready to Hoist Anchor 


Next week almost 300 Presbyterian 
“landlubbers” from Washington State 
will board the Canadian liner S.S. Prince 
George for a seven-day cruise. They'll 
sail for Alaskan waters and the sixty- 
third annual meeting of the Synod of 
Washington—to be held on shipboard 
for the first time. 

Delegates from Alaskan churches 
(Alaska is a presbytery in the Synod of 
Washington) will board the vessel at 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, and Sitka. 
All business will be conducted aboard 
ship. Worship services, special programs, 
and Memorial Day ceremonies will be 
held in Alaskan ports. 

The cruise was arranged to get Wash- 
ington State Presbyterians better ac- 
quainted with the problems of their 
Presbyterian neighbors to the north. 


Of People and Places 


Clergyman of the Year. Dr. George 
A. Buttrick, pastor of Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, 
was recently named “Clergyman of the 
Year” by Church Management maga- 
zine. The award was presented last week 
during the annual Pilgrimage of Ameri- 
can Churchmen in Washington, D.C, 
The award was based on his contribu- 
tion to public understanding of the 
Bible through his work on the re- 
cently published Interpreter’s Bible of 


NEWS 


which he was the commentary editor. 


New Mexico Mother of 1952, Pres- 
byterian Mrs. Fred W. Luchs of Los 
Alamos, New Mexico, was recently 
named New Mexico’s Mother of 1952 by 
the State American Mothers Committee. 
Before moving to Los Alamos less than 
a year ago, the Luchs family lived in 
Athens, Ohio, where Mr. Luchs was 
pastor of the Athens Presbyterian 
Church. Mrs. Luchs, a prolific writer, has 
written articles for many national publi- 
cations. She is chairman of both the Na- 
tional Council of Church Women and 
the Ecumenical Register of Protestant 
Church Women. From 1946 to 1950 she 
was a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Women’s Organizations. Pastor 
and Mrs. Luchs have four adopted chil- 
dren, ranging in age from twelve to 
sixteen. 


Ambassador Kennan a Presbyterian. 
George F. Kennan, new U.S. ambassador 
to Russia, recently joined the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Princeton, New 
Jersey. His son, Christopher, was bap- 
tized last spring in First Church. 


Guests from afar. Members of the 
Presbyterian Church; Chestnut Hill, 
Pennsylvania, demonstrated their in- 
terest in foreign peoples recently by 
entertaining in their church and homes 
forty foreign students representing nine- 
teen countries. The students, from near- 
by schools and colleges, worshipped at 
the church and then accompanied mem- 
bers to their homes for dinner. Pastors of 
the church are Dr. Burleigh Cruikshank 
and the Reverend John L. Felmeth. 


For Detroit Free Press readers. The 
Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Michigan, 
published on its front page recently 
a series of articles on “What My Re- 
ligion Means to Me.” The articles were 
written by thirty-nine outstanding De- 
troit lay churchmen, including Presby- 
terians J. Lamar Newberry, Alfred G. 
Wilson, Louis A. Komjathy (a vice 
president of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men), and Wilber M. 
Brucker. 


Assumes California post. Thirty-five- 
year-old Carroll L. Shuster was recently 
named executive secretary of the Synod 
of California, Southern Area. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Glenn W. Moore, who re- 
signed last summer to become secretary 
of the Church’s General Council. The 
area includes the Presbyteries of Los 
Angeles, Riverside, and Santa Barbara, 
with more than 200 churches and 
100,000 members. Mr. Shuster was 
formerly pastor of First Church, Santa 
Paula, California. 
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University Church 
Rededicated in Illinois 


The McKinley Memorial Presbyterian 
Church’s $195,000, six-year building 
project for students of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, Illinois, has 
been completed. 

Launched because the church was 
unable to seat more than half of the 
students attending Sunday services, the 
project was carried out with the help 
of hundreds of volunteers, including 
faculty members, students, and church 
members within the Synod of Illinois. 

The remodeling included the exten- 
sion of the sanctuary and installation 
of a new balcony, thus increasing the 
church’s seating capacity from four 
hundred to one thousand. 

Previously two morning services were 
held each Sunday, and “the McKinley 
Westminster Foundation building next 
to the church was used as an overflow 
auditorium. 

During the remodeling, services were 
the University auditorium 
1,900. Average attendance 
1,100 and 1,200, but on 
one occasion services were nec- 
essary even for the auditorium, and 
attendance reached a record height of 
2,200. The University community has a 
population of 25,000. 

The project was started in 1946, and 
has interest of Presbyterians 
throughout Illinois. Construction began 
in 1950. A new chancel in light oak of 
modified Gothic style was installed; the 
arranged to make room for 
a center aisle, and an asphalt tile floor 
was laid. New heating, electrical, and 
plumbing systems were installed, and 
the new ceiling covered with 
acoustical tile. 

Two new rose windows, designed by 
Charles J. Connick Associates of Boston, 
First Presbyterian 


“life- 


moved to 
which seats 
ran between 
two 
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pews were 


was 


were given by the 
Church of C hampaign and by a 
long Presbyterian 

A University professor and his wife, 
who have been members and leaders in 
the church for a long time, gave a cross, 
and flower yases. The ap- 
pointments were designed in silver by 
Pulos, professor of art at the 
and country’s 


candlesticks 


Arthur 
University one of the 
silversmiths 
were held in the newly- 
renovated church in February, before 
the work had been completed. 

Over 150 students joined work parties 
to prepare the As painters, 
carpenters, and plasterers finished their 
jobs during the following weeks, the stu- 
dents—many of them fraternity pledges 
‘Help Week” activities— 


recognized 
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sanctuary. 
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cleaned up 


Over 6,000 individual gifts totaling 
2% 


$176,000 (largely from churches and 
church members within the Synod of 
Illinois) were contributed by the time 
of the dedication this spring. 

In the dedication services, the Mc- 
Kinley choir of fifty voices sang a Dedi- 
cation Anthem especially written for the 
occasion by Lloyd Morey, comptroller 
of the University. Speakers were Dr. J. 
Walter Malone, president of James Mil- 
likin University, Decatur, Illinois, and 
far nineteen years minister of McKinley 
Church and director of the McKinley 
Foundation; and Dr. James R. Hine, pres- 
ent minister and Foundation director. 


Youth Church 
Draws Children 


It’s no trouble to get the children of 
the Natrona Presbyterian Church in 
Brackenridge, Pennsylvania, off to Sun- 
day church services these days. 

For this spring they dedicated a youth 
church of their own with elders, ushers, 
choir members, and a young minister— 
Waynesburg College senior Richard 
Hutchison. 

The services are held during the 
regular church hour in a Sunday school 
room which ‘is transformed after classes 
into a worship center. 

The number one project of 1951 for 
the church’s Christian education com- 
mittee, the youth church was aided and 
supported by the entire congregation. 
Many members shopped, selected ma- 
terials, designed and built chancel 
equipment for the boys and girls. Elder 
Andrew S. Kier made a cross, candle- 
sticks, and flower vases. 



































Church Youth to Visit M a 
can Protestant Churches 


Because of a businessman in Tu 
Arizona, six young people will be tou 
ing churches and missions on Mexiegs 
west coast road this summer. 

The anonymous churchman is offer 
ing $85 scholarships to six co 
students for the month-long trip. 

Sponsored by the Westminster Fou. 
dation of the Synod of Arizona, the cam. 

vanners hope “to do some pionee 
work” in the churches which they visit 

The Reverend Jack Prichard, Um 
versity of Arizona pastor who will ap 
company the group, says the project 
“holds promise of becoming an annual 
student program in the area of forei 
missions education and service to some 
small and struggling Evangelical cop 
gregations in Mexico.” 


Nebraska Students Promote 
Goodwill Tour 


Students from three Nebraska chureh 
colleges this spring toured Nebraska 
and Iowa cities on behalf of better inter. 
national understanding. 

In the caravan were foreign and 
American students from Hastings Col- 
lege (Presbyterian), Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University (Methodist), and Mid- 
land College (Lutheran). 

In each program four foreign stu- 
dents took part in a panel discussion 
of the history and problems of their 
native lands. American students acted as 
observers, critics, and recorders for their 
foreign team-mates. 














Students in University of Illinois prepare sanctuary of McKinley Memorial Pres 
byterian Church for dedication after completion of six-year remodeling project 
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When little Trudi Vargas’s ball knocks his cap off, Corporal Bill Grayson laughingly returns the toy—much to the relief of 
her DP family, who expected him to be angry. Here begins a friendship that has a far-reaching effect on Bill's future. 


MORE FOR PEACE 


New film is a significant study of Christian citizenship 


More for Peace is the film scheduled 
to be shown in all Presbyterian churches 
this fall and winter as part of the pro- 
gram of “Planned Education” of the 
Department of United Promotion. It is 
the kind of motion picture church people 
have been asking Hollywood to pro- 
duce: a feature film with a real down- 
to-earth Christian message for our day. 
The third in a series designed to inter- 
pret Christianity in terms of daily living 
(the first two: Second Chance, A Won- 
derful Life), More for Peace concerns 
the role of the church on the commu- 
nity level. It gets right down to what 
you and I and the members of a local 
congregation can do to make Christian- 
ity work. 

Half the battle in producing an effec- 
tive film is good story. The other half 
is cast and a director who bring it to 
life with convincing sincerity and dra- 
matic power. This film is strong in both 

artments. The script was written by 
Elizabeth Meehan, who did the screen- 
play for The Magnificent Obsession. 
The cast includes some of Hollywood's 
best: June Whitley, Peter Graves, Er- 
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win Kalser, Norman Field, John Ridg- 
ley and many others. The director was 
William Beaudine, under whose inspired 
direction Second Chance and A Won- 
derful Life were made. 

Before More for Peace was ready to 
be filmed, three representatives of the 
Presbyterian U.S.A., Congregational- 
Christian, and Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches had worked with a research 
writer for over a year. I had the privilege 
of being one of this planning group. 


It was our conviction that Bill Gray- 
son, our veteran returning from Korea, 
would not be half so concerned about 
subversive activities as about the seem- 
ing contentedness of the folks back 
home. Reflecting the deepest concern of 
each of us, he would want to see some- 
thing constructive being done on the 
home front in the gigantic struggle be- 
tween good and evil in our time. We 
could expect him to be frankly critical of 
a lot of things, including the church. We 
think that the way Bill discovers what 
the church is actually doing, and how 


a Christian must be ready to live up to 
his convictions when put to ihe test, 
makes this film unusually gripping and 
thought-provoking. 

The incident of the cross made of 
camphorwood from Hiroshima is a true 
one. This cross, the production's most un- 
usual prop, was actually fashioned from 
a tree killed when the first atom bomb 
was dropped. It stands in the Mount 
Hollywood Congregational Church (the 
Reverend Alan Hunter, pastor) which 
loaned it for use in the film. The cross 
was carved by the well-known Armenian 
sculpter, Neshan Toor, a resident of 
Pasadena, California. The wood was 
brought to this country by Miss Eiko 
Kakita, a member of the Methodist 
Church in Hiroshima, where the tree 
grew before the historic explosion, 

More For Peace has been acclaimed 
the most timely of the films released by 
our denomination. It is also an indica- 
tion of what Hollywood is prepared te 
do for the Church when we enter into 
a working partnership and give it a real 
chance. 

—S. FRANKLIN MACK 
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More for Peace analyzes a 


veteran’s misgivings about 


the Church’s effectiveness 


Almost as soon as Korean War veteran 
Bill Grayson (Peter Graves) returns to 
Kelsey, his hometown in the midwest, 
he begins to measure once-satisfying 
surroundings in a new perspective. “The 
people here are so complacent. As if 
the whole world was in perfect order,” 
he observes. Bill wonders if his commu- 
nity and church are doing anything to 
provide a negative answer to his seven- 
year-old son’s question, “Will I have to 
fight in a war, Daddy?” 

Bill's critical attitude crystallizes 
when a few church members oppose 
the attempt of the Men’s League to 
settle the Vargases in Kelsey, after the 
DP family’s sponsor in a nearby town 
has mistreated them. 

“We don’t want them here?” he asks. 
“A wonderful way to build a peaceful 
world. A family needs help .and the 
Church can’t do anything about it be- 
cause a few people are choosy about 
their neighbors. The Church has been 
preaching ‘Love your neighbor’ for 
2,000 years, and look at the mess the 
world’s in. As far as I can see, the 
Chureh is doing nothing about it.” 

Newspaper publisher John Hamilton 
attempts to reason with him, “That’s not 
fair, Bill. That’s not the whole picture.” 

“All right, you tell me—what is the 
Church doing?” challenges Bill. 

“All over the world our missionaries 
have laid the only foundations there are 
for brotherhood and peace. Christianity 
has the answer to the world’s problems, 
but our Church and you and I have to 
work them out. There’s got to be a 
revival of personal religion.” 

But Grayson shrugs off his friend’s 
statement with, “You don’t have to go 
to church to find that out.” 







When the young veteran has a chance 
to put his standards for judging other 
people to a test, personal considerations 
prevent his facing up to the problems. 
The canvassing committee suggests that 
he increase his church pledge. He puts 
off making a decision, “I'm just back— 
and well, we'll let you know.” 

In a Men’s League debate about 
relocating the Vargas family, the weight 
of the decision seems to rest with Bill. 
But, because Mr. Vargas is offered the 
job he was hoping to get, the ex-corporal 
sidesteps the issue: “Well, they're a 
pretty nice family. But if you don’t think 
they're going to fit into the community, 
maybe we'd better think it over.” With 
Bill's remark, action on the project is 
deferred. 
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After Bill Grayson’s welcome-home dinner, Timothy thanks God for bringing his 
father back from Korea, then turns to ask, “Will I have to fight in a war, Daddy?” 
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Bill learns at a Men’s League meeting that the job he wants will go to Mr. Vargas. 
Disappointment keeps him from pushing the project to help the DP family. 
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In a budgeting session with his wife Peggy (June Whitley), Bill objects to thet 
church pledge: “If I can go without an overcoat, I guess the church can take a cut.” 
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And shows how Christians 
yorking together can build 
gbetter tomorrow 


One night when Bill Grayson is out 
walking, trying to shake the cobwebs of 
perplexity from his troubled mind, he 
instinctively stops at the carpenter shop 
g@ Arnie Pohl (Erwin Kalser). There 
he finds Arnie and Reverend Hiyoshi 
Tanimoto looking meditatively at a 
dunk of camphorwood. Bill hears that 
itcame from a tree near the pastor's 
church, which had been demolished in 
the bombing of Hiroshima. 

The veteran is puzzled, “What are 
you going to do with it, Arnie?” 

“Make a cross for our church. I’ve 
had this plan in mind for a long time— 
to take a part of a tree killed by man’s 
hatred and make it into a living symbol 
of God’s love.” After a pause, “Would 
you help me, Bill?” 

Bill thinks for a moment, then says 
softly, “I'd have some time evenings, if 
you want me to....” 

After several weeks of working on 
the cross with the loving care of a sculp- 
tor, Bill seems to be resolving some of 
his doubts. As he carves, he comes to 
feel the meaning of the cross. Arnie’s 
philosophy also has its effect. 

“You're always so sure things will turn 
out all right. What's the secret, Arnie?” 
Bill inquires. 

“Just faith, I guess. I ask God to lead 
me through each day, and then I try 
to do what he tells me. . . . I've found 
that miracles can happen, especially 
when you give ‘em a little shove.” 


However, as Bill looks through the 
Bible for an inscription to be carved on 
the base of the cross, he has a feeling 
of guilt, that he has let someone down. 
What it is becomes evident when Rozy 
Vargas appears to say goodbye. 

“But where can you go?” he protests. 

“My father say maybe back to the 
camp over there. Maybe farm over here. 
We belong no place.” 

“Of course, you belong. You belong 

re. 

Rozy smiles sadly. “Well, I must go 
now. Thank you for being our friend.” 

The impact of her gratitude for the 
support which he has actually failed 
to give her family is the final jolt he 
needs. At last he is prepared to accept 
-and demonstrate—his pastor's teach- 
ing: “We know that if there is ever 
to be peace, we must be prepared to 
work, to sacrifice, and to give more for 
peace than our nations require for war. 
We gain strength for working and wor- 
shiping together in our church, and in 
the wider fellowship of all Christians 
everywhere.” 
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Arnie Pohl shows Bill the wood which he plans to carve into a cross, “It came from 
a tree that was destroyed in the bombing of Hiroshima,” explains Pastor Tanimoto. 


“I can’t find anything in the Bible that just fits it,” says Bill, pondering over 
an inscription for the cross. Arnie replies, “It’s there somewhere; we'll find it.” 
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BOOKS 


By CHARLES A. ANDERSON 


{en average American probably 
doesn’t realize that his moral indig- 
nation at gambling and corruption in 
high places stems from: the influence of 
the Christian churches. The average 
Presbyterian probably is not aware that 
|about 90 per cent of the Presbyterian 
| churches originated through Home Mis- 
| sion help. Throughout the past century 
| and a half, the Presbyterian Church has 
| exerted a broad influence on American 
life through its home missionary work, 
which was organized in 1802. 

Five books coming from the press this 
|spring give numerous illustrations to 
prove that this is no idle boast or vague 
dream. These books highlight the ses- 
quicentennial celebration of the Board 
of National Missions this year. They 





| present five different angles of the con- 
| tinuing effort to “plant Christianity as 


an organization and an organizing power 


. . ” 
in every community. 


“To Christianize America, missions is 
a continuous process,” writes Hermann 
N. Morse, General Secretary of the 
Board, in From Frontier to Frontier. 
In this book he presents a rapid survey 
of the principles and methods of mis- 
sionary work which is “part of the op- 
eration of large social forces.” The duty 
of the Church, as he sees it, is “to lay 
under the whole structure of national 
society the firm foundation of Christian 
faith and life.” Back as far as 1876 the 
Board expressed the opinion that much 
of public taste, culture, and conscience 
in the Middle West had come out of the 
self-denying toils of the home missionary 
workers. 

The Church followed the people in 
their westward trek over the Appalach- 
ians, through the Middle West, across 
the plains, and through the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific Coast and Alaska. 
The missionaries sought out their own 
people and at the same time felt a re- 
sponsibility to the whole nation. The 
Presbyterian Church resolved “to keep 
its borders identical with those of the 
nation in its home mission enterprises.” 

In serving the frontier, the Church 
held to its high standards of an edu- 
cated ministry. Although this policy re- 
sulted in the loss of members, a lower 
standard would have decreased Presby- 
terian influence on the nation. Mission 
work did not limit itself to preaching, 
but also included schools, be ora wok 





social settlements, and practical affairs. 


Sesquicentennial books explore 
milestones in the Presbyterian past 


Dr. Morse’s book presents a compre. 
hensive grasp of, and penetrating insight 
into, the missionary enterprise in Amer. 
ica. 
Although the first presbytery in 1706 
expected every minister to be a sort of 
missionary by preaching occasionally ty 
neighboring, weak congregations, the 
creation of the Standing Committee of 
Missions by the General Assembly in 
1802 “represented the first official action 
on the part of any of the Protestant 
churches of America to promote national 
missions,” according to Professor Clifford 
M. Drury in Presbyterian Panorama 
Dr. Drury, who previously published 
four missionary biographies, packs faets 
and action into practically every page 
of this fascinating story. 

Beginning with the settlement of 
Huguenots in Florida under Admini 


—From FRONTIER TO FRONTIER 


Coligny in 1562, the first Protestant set- 
tlement in America, Dr, Drury make a 
rapid survey of missionary work in the 
colonial church, The book sparkles with 
personalities, We meet David Brainerd, 
the missionary to Indians at the Forks 
of the Delaware, whose devotion fired 
many other young men with missionary 
zeal; Sansom Occam, an ordained Indian 
who preached to crowds in England and 
brought back several thousand dollars 
to found Dartmouth College; Mareus 
Whitman and Henry Spalding, serving 
Indians and whites in Oregon; and oth- 
ers, including Sheldon Jackson, who 
made twenty-six trips to Alaska. 
Among the more recent leaders are 
E. G. Hellen, who teaches via radio, a 
Sunday school lesson to 25,000 persons 
in Montana every Sunday; Frank Hig 
gins, sky-pilot to lumberjacks; Richard 
Evans, who reaches fifty-six nationalities 
in Labor Temple *in New York; and 
many other dynamic persons. 
Missionaries, besides preaching Christ, 
have often been very practical. Who 
introduced the potato to Idaho? Whe 
began irrigation farming in the North 
west? Who used the first printing pres 
on the Pacific Coast? Drury will tell you 
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With clear-cut strokes he sketches the 
lations of Presbyterians with other de- 
nominations in the American Board in 
Boston, in the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, and in other similar organi- 
ations. Drury brings from obscurity the 
heroic tales of the service of both the 
Qld School and the New School in the 
middle years of the nineteenth century. 
He portrays the slavery issue and the 
split caused by the Civil War. Along 
with the Gold Rush, he brings the reader 
to California. 

The story carries us into the large 
cities, with preaching every Sunday in 
forty-nine languages — and to Indians 
west of the Mississippi. Union with the 
Cumberland and the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist Churches is portrayed. The 
book introduces us to the cooperative 
programs of the larger-parish plan. The 
friendly fellowship with old people 
through the Jarvie Commonweal Fund 
is described. Dr. Drury points out the 
ppiritual strengthening of church mem- 
bers, and presents an over-all picture of 
the organization of the Board of National 
Missions. 





—FroM FRONTIER TO FRONTIER 


Readers wishing to investigate further 
will find abundant references in the 
notes. Several appendixes give valuable 
historical information on the various 
synods, charts, financial tables, and per- 
sonnel, The book is a veritable gold mine 
for preaching and for programs, and is 
doubly useful because of an extensive 
index. 

An important branch of Presbyterian 
missionary work reaches out to Negroes. 
Dr. Jesse B. Barber, former dean of 
Lincoln University, and now secretary 
of the Unit of Colored Work, Board of 
National Missions, tells of the dramatic 
tise of his people in Climbing Jacob’s 
Ladder. The lot of the Negro in America 
has been hard ever since the sale of 
twenty Negroes in exchange for pro- 
visions by a Dutch man-of-war at James- 
town in 1619, The synod in 1787 took 
the first action by urging churches and 
families to promote abolition of slavery. 
Six years later the General Assembly 
adopted the synod’s action, and in 1818 
condemned slavery. Thereafter, it main- 
tained an attitude of appeasement to- 
ward slaveholders until the Civil War, 
though it preached to and instructed 
slaves. 
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The Negroes produced some strong 
ministers like John Chavis, employed as 
a missionary by the General Assembly 
in 1801; John Gloucester, founder of the 
First African Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia; and Samuel R. Ward, min- 
ister, lecturer, and orator. 

Shortly after the Civil War, Presby- 
terians began work for freedmen and 
organized three presbyteries in the 
South. They also established sixty-one 
schools in nine states. After 1870 the 
work rapidly expanded to Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Florida, and Arkansas. 

In 1891 Biddle University took an 
advanced step by electing a Negro, 
Daniel J. Sanders, as president. Three 
white professors and trustees resigned. 
But the institution at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, weathered the storm and grew, 
later changing its name to Johnson C. 
Smith University. 

The Board of Freedmen, which con- 
solidated in 1923 with the Board of 
National Missions, followed a policy of 
training ministers and leaders in a system 
of schools and churches, The women’s 
department brought strong financial aid, 
and Sunday school missionaries reached 
many communities. 

Beginning in 1914, the great migra- 
tion took thousands of Negroes to the 
North and opened new fields of mission 
work. In the past forty years the Negro 
has made great advances in status. In 
1938 Dr. Albert B. McCoy, a Negro, 
became secretary of the Unit of Colored 
Work of the Board. Several Negroes 
have become synod moderators, in the 
Synods of California and Baltimore, for 
example. Interracial conferences and 
training schools have brought greater 
mutual understanding. Negroes have 
representation on all of the Boards of the 
General Assembly. 

Dr. Barber has written his book with 
moderation and understanding, the last 
chapter being a new addition to an 
earlier historical sketch. 

Never before has the story of women’s 
sacrificial service for the home missions 
cause been so graphically — as 
in Daughters of Dorcas by Florence 
Hayes, the fluent editor of Outreach. 
Only in retrospect can one comprehend 
the heroic and persistent struggle of 
women for recognition in the nation and 
the Church. In the Church their status 
has risen through sheer force of achieve- 
ment. 

Against the background of contem- 
porary conditions in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Mrs. Hayes portrays the beginnings 
of the “Penny Societies,” for whose 
missionary purposes women saved egg 
money, baked cakes and pies, knitted, 
and sewed. The success of numerous 
local women’s home missionary societies 
received this recognition in the Minutes 
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BOOKS 


of the General Assembly of 1811; “Be- 
nevolence is always attractive, but when 
dressed in female form, possesses pe- 
culiar charms.” 

Women packed countless boxes of 
clothing to fill acute needs of mission- 
aries and their families on the frontiers. 
For boys and girls in boarding schools, 
they made thousands of quilts which, 
if laid end to end, “would stretch around 
the globe.” Most of the work was done 
by individual and regional societies, but 
by the close of the Civil War the need 
for mission schools had become so great 
that national organizations became ad- 
visable. After overcoming several ob- 
stacles, the Women’s Executive Com- 
mittee for Home Missions took form in 
1878. 

Again and again the women came to 
the rescue when the Board of Home 
Missions was in financial straits. Mean- 
time, they developed. schools in New 
Mexico, Utah, Alaska, the West Indies, 
and other places. They fought Mormon 
polygamy in Utah, joined the crusade 
against alcoholism, and supported other 
good causes. 

Sixty years ago they began publishing 
a prayer calendar, which is now pub- 
lished as the Year Book of Prayer for 
Missions by the Boards of Foreign and 
National Missions. By 1906 they were 
raising $500,000 annually, which was 
steadily increased. Since 1800, Presby- 
terian women have raised more than 
thirty-eight million dollars for Home 
Missions. The women incorporated as 
| Women’s Board of Home Missions in 
1915, and merged with the Board of 
National Missions in 1923. 

They have stimulated interest through 
the publication of the Home Mission 
Monthly since 1886, which changed its 
|name to Women and Missions in con- 
junction with foreign missions interests 
in 1924. When all Presbyterian women 
united in 1946 to form the National 
| Council of Presbyterian Women, the 
> became Outreach. 








This book contains numerous stories 
of human interest from many places. 
Reading it will give one a new apprecia- 
tion of the heroic devotion of women to 
the Kingdom of God, and of how Chris- 
tian civilization with their help has 
spread across America. 

When the U.S.S. Maine blew up in 
Havana harbor, Cuba, in 1898, it pre- 
cipitated a war between Spain and the 
United States, which resulted in freedom 
for Puerto Rico and Cuba, in the West 
Indies, This also included religious free- 
dom as well as political, Soon thereafter, 
various denominations in the United 
States met and agreed to allocate various 
parts of these islands to each group to 
|avoid competition, The western section 
|of Puerto Rico fell to the Presbyterian 





Church in the U.S.A. and our Board of 
Home Missions launched work there ip 
1899. 

Dr. Edward A. Odell, for forty-five 
years a missionary leader in Puerto Rico, 
has presented an eye-witness account of 
ar missions in the West Indies 
in a book entitled It Came to Pass, 
The story includes Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
and the Dominican Republic. It is an 
intimate tale of vision, courage, and 
enthusiasm. The transformation of these 
people in a half-century is remarkable. 

Three missionaries made a fine start. 
They were Reverend Milton E. Caldwell 
at Mayaguez, Reverend J. Milton Greene 
in San Juan, the capital, and Reverend 
Judson L. Underwood. In 1901 the 
Women’s Board of Home Missions 
helped by sending Dr. Grace Adkins, 
who carried on effective medical work. 

Preaching and teaching the Bible 
brought interested response in many 
places. Soon schools, in which boys and 
girls were taught, were flourishing. They 
included training schools for girls, nurs 
ing schools, Polytechnic Institute, and 
a theological seminary. Children grew 
to maturity and assumed leadership in 
the mission program. Puerto Rico be- 
came modern. Because it touched all 
aspects of life, the Church was the great- 
est factor in the development of Puerto 
Rico. Native pastors, teachers, and 
young people are carrying on most of 
the work. 

A similar story is told by Dr. Odell 
about Presbyterian work in Cuba. Three 
denominations entered after the Span- 
ish-American War, when religious liberty 
was assured. Beginning in Havana, the 
work extended to many cities. In 1909 
the Congregationalists withdrew, and in 
1918 the Southern Presbyterians left. 
Since then the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. has carried on. The seven schools 
have exerted a strong influence. The 
young people’s conferences have pro 
vided inspiration and stimulus. 

Modern work in the Dominican Re 
public began on an interdenominational 
basis in 1919, with Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, and United Brethren cooperating 
in evangelism, education, medical work, 
and social service. Two outstanding 
services are provided in the bookstore at 
Santo Domingo, which carries on an e 
tensive distribution in the surrounding 
area, and in the weekly radio program 
which, since 1935, has reached many 
people with music and a Gospel mes 
sage. The response of the people is eager. 

These five books are factual, interest 
ing, and inspiring. They will add much 
to the education of Presbyterians and 
will bring fresh appreciation of our greal 
Board of National Missions. They reveal 
also how closely Christian living is woven 
into American life. 
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, Fleace... 


By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 








QUESTION: From New York: What 
did Jesus mean when he said, “Ye are 
the salt of the earth” (Matthew 5:13)? 


ANSWER: I am particularly glad to 
answer this question, for it came from 
a class of boys. Boys are my favorite 
kind of people. 


When Jesus said, “Ye are the salt of 
the earth,” he was talking to the dis- 
ciples. All of his hearers knew the use 
of salt for preserving food, They had no 
way of canning or freezing; salt was the 
only means of preserving food. When 
Jesus told his disciples that they were 
the salt of the earth, he meant them 
to understand that they were the world’s 
hope for saving it from its own cor- 
ruption, its rottenness. It is because the 
Christian influence is not as strong as 
it should be that we have our basketball 
fixes, our mink-coat scandals, our in- 
ternal-revenue delinquencies, and our 
embezzlements by bankers. We are suf- 
fering from a general lack of honesty. It 
is the boys of our generation who will 
determine the sense of honor which our 
country will have thirty years from now. 

When Jesus said, “If the salt have 
lost his savor, . . . it is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out, and to 
be trodden under foot of men” (Au- 
thorized Version, 1611), He was also 
taking about something familiar to all 
his hearers.. Tyndale (1534) translated 
this, “But if the salt have lost its saltness, 
what can be salted therewith?” 

The salt used in those days came 
from the Dead Sea; it was not pure 
sodium chloride, for it had other salts 
mingled with it. These impurities caused 
it to disintegrate, thus losing its preserv- 
ing power. When one’s Christian char- 
acter and convictions are not pure, they 
too lose their power of influence for 
good in the world. The disintegrating 
salt turned to a white dust which, if 
put on the land in sufficient quantity, 
spoiled its fertility. A Church member 
who has lost his good character becomes 
a vicious influence. 

This disintegrated or spoiled salt was 
cast out in the street with the other 
refuse. “Trodden under foot of men” 
suggests contempt for this kind of per- 
son. The true Christian never loses his 
good influence. As he grows older, his 
powers for good increase. 


QUESTION: From Missouri: A friend 
went to hear an evangelist, who said 
that God knew from the beginning of 
time who his “elect” are and who is 
going to be saved. She said, “Well then, 
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I haven’t a chance. What is the use of 
trying to be a Christian? I’ve never 
accepted Christ, or made a public con- 
fession, so I won’t be saved.” I told her 
that it was never too late to start, for 
the Bible said, “. . . him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out... ,” 
and that she should just have faith ond 
believe. Please help me. 


ANSWER: To be sure, God does know 
his elect; but no man knows the content 
of God’s mind until God reveals it. No 
man has a right to assume that any in- 
dividual is excluded from God’s redemp- 
tive grace. The doctrine of election does 
not mean that your friend, merely be- 
cause she is not now in the Church, has 
no chance to enter into full fellowship 
with God and his people, to share in all 
the joys of Christian life. The majority 
of the great evangelists have been Cal- 
vinistic in their theology, but their be- 
lief in predestination did not make them 
feel that they should not present the 
gospel to all men. If it had, they would 
have been out of harmony with the 
New Testament teaching. 

In the Gospel of John, we read: “For 
God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life” (John 3:16). The 
“whosoever” must not be explained 
away here. It means what it says. 


Jesus said, “Come unto me, all ye 


that labor and are heavy laden, and I | 
will give you rest” (Matthew 11:28). I | 


am sure that Jesus did not put a “joker” 
in this invitation. Of course, if anyone | 
is unwilling to come to Him, the invita- | 
tion is not forced upon him. 


Paul, 
possible means of winning men to faith 
in Christ, wrote: “And unto the Jews 
I became as a Jew, that I might gain 
the Jews; 
law, as under the law, that I might gain 
them that are under the law; To them 
that are without law, 


weak became I as weak, that I might 


gain the weak: I am made all things to | 
all men, that I might by all means save | 


some” (I Corinthians 9:20-22). 

Again, we read, “For this is good and 
acceptable in the sight of God our 
Saviour; Who will have all men to be 
saved, and to come unto the knowledge 
of the truth” (I Timothy 2:3-4). 


If your friend is really interested in 
becoming a Christian, the gates of mercy 
are wide open to her. God, through his 
Spirit, is attempting to lead her into full 


Christian faith. Paul said, “For as many | 





in attempting to use every | 


to them that are under the | 


as without law, | 
(being not without law to God, but | 
under the law to Christ,) that I might | 
gain them that are without law; To the | 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Women’s Colleges 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
is offering to next year’s 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
Four $2800 
COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


($700 each year, renewable i egpiicans 2 record qualinss> 
Applications must be recei by February 10, 1953 
For further details write: 


COMMITTEE ON 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. ‘‘Education at its Best.” Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 

Write for information. 














BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
Scholarships available. For information write Dir. of 
Admissions, Box P, Beaver College, Jenk n, Pa. 





THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Accredited. 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously located. 
Tuition and Fees $175 per semester. Write for full 
information. Paul Marsh Pitmag, President, CALD- 
WELL. IDAHO 








WILSON COLLEGE 


Founded 1869. Highest academic standards. Degrees 
in liberal arts and sciences internationally recog- 
nized. Outstanding in career counseling. autiful 
70-acre campus in Cumberland Valley. Catalogue. 
Director of Admissions. Box L. Chambersburg. Pa. 





Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 1826. 
Arts. engineering, and pre-professional courses. 
Ralph Cooper 


Hutchison, 
Easton, Pennsytvania 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducati fully teed thal d eurrie- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts. music. 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. vagy and high school). business admin- 
istration, jo with on ris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5. Minnesota 

















Coeducational Colleges 


Founded 
1819 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian liberal arts 0 

emphasizing high scholarship, low expenses. positive 

Guten S training. aiph Waldo Licyd, President. 
yvill 


a 














CARROLL COLLEGE 


16 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. 
a. coeducationa! liberal arts college, affiliated with 
@ Pres an church and dedicated toa stor ef 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY  vecatur, titinois 
« “In the Presbyterian tradition « Fully accred- 
ited « rue * hs her > 

e Arts e neces Music ¢ Commerce 
« Industry « Graduate division in Music and Edu- 
cation. 4. President 








of Christian md education. 
Box PL. Carroll, W. 











CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 « 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 





COE COLLEGE, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


invites correspondence from young men and women 
who are interested in a Christian education at a 
Presbyterian-Affiliated Liberal Arts Colt 


ro COLLEGE 

Time-tested program of study-worship-work-play 
. . « exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 
student body . . . more than half from resby- 
terian homes . . . coeducational . . . small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 
of varied campus and woodland ‘overlooking 
Missouri River. 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 


Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY son antonio, texas, 
James Woodin Laurie, President. 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian-related, coeducational, with 
extensive curriculum in Liberal Arts and Sciences. Grad- 
uate Division. New campus in Southwest's fastest grow- 
ing major city. Write for catalog. 











DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Foree ROTC Unit—Christian culture and thorough 
scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of liberal arts and theo- 
logica’ semina: with a positive Christian Fuspere 
‘Serving the whole Church and the World.’ 

its one .—w year. Rollo La Porte, 
Dubuque a. 








THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
Emporia, Kansas 
Fully Accredited 
Four year-Liberal Arts-Coeducational 
Moderate Cost 
Emphasis on Christian Citizenship 
Paul B. McCleave, LL.D., President 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and preprofessional 
courses. Coeducational and accredited 

Pau R. STEWART 


President 
Waynesburg, Pa. 





Preparatory Schools 








HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


* A pew $3,000,000 Plant 
* Able Christian Faculty 
* Extensive Curriculum 
* Fortunate Students 
. indiana 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Smal! 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


Dr. tra A. Flinmer, Headmaster, Box 75, Biairstown, NW. J. 








HASTINGS COLLEGE 


A companions col 
Church. U li 


1 Centra’ 





SNS Se IN Mla eceectioe College pre 


Guidance. 
cre yi T ae "Philadelph hla, Lower School. 
Sports, riding. New £2, Pool. 


Sri... Summer 
School. Camp Ellis. my 4 Arnold Leok, Ph.D., 
, Newtown , Pa. 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


as are led by the Spirit of God, 

are the sons of God” (Romans 8:14), jt 
is time for her to quit resisting, and fo 
her to surrender her heart, her will, and 
her whole life to Christ. This is repent. 
ance. It is a pity that she has not don 
this before now, for she apparently has 
lost many years of joy in Christian living, 


QUESTION: From New York: Is it 
right to serve dinners in a church 
Sunday? 


ANSWER: This depends on the reason 
for having the church dinner. If it is tp 
raise money, such dinners should be held 
on a week night. Personally, I do not 
approve in general of holding dinner 
to raise money for the church, for this 
often becomes a substitute for a real 
spirit of stewardship. Sometimes, we in- 
vite the community to pay for our church 
program, instead of digging down in ow 
pockets and contributing out of love 
and devotion to the work of our church. 

Sometimes, churches fool themselves 
by thinking they raise money by a 
church supper, when, if the same 
amount of money spent for material 
were given directly to the church, in 
the long run it would have. more money. 
Many times a few of the faithful doa 
tremendous lot of hard work, resulting 
in several days of illness after the din- 
ner is over. One of my objections to this 
is the element of unfairness in expecting 
a few to carry the load. The more serious 
objection, however, is the bad psychel- 
ogy of those who are reluctant to give, 
but try to get the money they need by 
some substitute method. If one’s religion 
is worth professing, it is worth support 
ing by direct loyalty. The church should 
carefully avoid the general spirit of 
much of our time, of trying to get some- 
thing for nothing. 

If a dinner is held for fellowship or 
for some special religious service on 
Sunday, this may be done with propriety § 
and good results. I have attended several 
such dinners, when the spiritual tone 
was high and it was a real worship serv- 
ice. I will mention two examples. 


In some of our rural churches, Sun- 
day is about the only day on which the 
people can gather for fellowship and 
wholesome association with one another. 
They often bring basket dinners, and 
everybody shares. Such occasions cat 
be of great value in cultivating loyalty 
to the church and understanding among 
the people. 

Sometimes, light refreshments are 
served to young people’s or business 
groups. This, too, is good, if the meet 
ings bring individuals together for a real 
spiritual purpose. 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 






Christ, to be limited by no other 
gandard.... 






). 
;3 Formal action is contained in the fol- 
and @ wing resolution: That inasmuch as 





membership in our Church is based sole- 






ent: 

lone | y on profession of faith in Jesus Christ 
has @ and his teachings, we examine in what 
ing Bway we have failed to live up to our 





profession in the past and institute a 
program of study and action to make our 
profession a reality rather than an ideal. 
The study was committed to the Com- 
mission of Christian Life, which is to 
report its recommendations to the 
Session. 

The Session followed this action with 
a statement approving the interviewing 
of applicants for a position open in our 
Church, regardless of color or race, and 
employing the individual best qualified 
by training and personality to hold the 
position. 










S to 









—JosepH W. Baus 
First Presbyterian Church 
Evansville, Indiana 








Can You Name the Disciples? 






«... It has been my experience that in 
no sermon I have heard preached, nor 
in any sermon that I have read in maga- 
zines such as PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, have 
heard or seen the names of the twelve 
disciples of Jesus. 

For instance in the PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire of October 13, 1951, page 11 
(“Come Before Winter” by Clarence E. 
Macartney), the well-known preacher 
says, “I wish I had been there when 
Christ called his disciples, Andrew, 
Peter, and James and John, by the Sea 
of Galilee, or Matthew as he was sitting 
at the receipt of custom.” 

Of course I understand that naming 
those five answered Dr. Macartney’s 
purpose. However, would it not have 
been educational for the hearers, and 
good preaching at the same time, to 
have named all twelve, and then to re- 
turn to name the favored five on that 
occasion? 

If you are in doubt as to the educa- 
tional value of my comment, why not 
test your family, or your friends, or the 
members of your Bible class and see how 
many can name the twelve: Peter, An- 
drew, James, John, Philip, Bartholomew, 
Matthew, Thomas, Thaddaeus, Simon 
(Canaanite), James (son of Alphaeus), 
and Judas Iscariot. 

One explanation may be in order, 
namely: Some historians say that Bar- 
tholomew is identical with the person 
Nathanael. . . . 





























“— 







—Racpu N. Vooruis 
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Hackensack, New Jersey 


| One Missionary’s Story 
| (Continued from page 12) 


had quite a large cell to ourselves; as the | 
door closed behind us, and we heard the | 
bolt being shot into place, our cell be-| 
came as a paradise. We sat down on the | | 
cement floor and leaned our backs | 
against the wall. A silence descended | 
upon us. No one spoke for a moment. 
Then Saul said, “Let us pray.’ " And | 
he began by saying, “Lord, this is noth- 
| ing. .. . We give thanks for our suffer- 
ings. .. .” We prayed for our persecutors, 
| for our dear ones, and for our release. 
Next morning a policeman came to 
take us to the mayor's office, 
| The mayor was seated behind his | 
desk, while on one side stood the ser- 
geant and on the other the policeman 
of the rice chaff affair. The mayor said, 
as if he were granting us some great 
privilege, “I have decided to set you all 
free, but on the condition that we napus 
the matter locally, without taking it any | 
further.” He meant, of course, that we 
were not to report the attack in Ibague or 
Bogota. 

I asked the sergeant what his reaction 
was. He answered, “It’s all right with 
me. But if you make any public propa- 
ganda against me in this town out of this 
affair, the next time it will be a shooting 
affair.” 

[Mr. Easton then described further 
molestations of Protestants in the town, 
and his futile attempts to obtain legal 
| redress from the national government.] 

The Roman Catholic priest in Mari- 
quita is reported to have said, at the 5 
A.M. mass, the following: that it was | 
strange that the town of Mariquita | 
should be upset about certain excesses 
committed against some “gringo” Prot- 
estants, that everything that had been 
done with the Protestants was all right, 
because they were communists who de- | 
nied the virginity of the Most Holy Vir- 

in. 

On July 7, I went to Bogota with my | 
family. In the mission headquarters I was | 
in bed for a week and received medical | 
attention. From the blow I received in 
the chapel with a gun butt, I carry a scar 
on my forehead an inch and a half long. 








Since the attack dozens of residents 
have expressed to me their sympathy. 
One businessman told me that 99 per 
cent of the people of Mariquita ae. 
approved of what the police had done. 
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PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
ENGINEERING PLAN 


A Five Year Program Leading to Both 
LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING 
GREE 


Three years spent in a Liberal Arts College, 
two years of Engineering at Lafayette College. 
Program Available at the Following Colleges 
Alma College - - - ~ Alma, Michigan 
Austin College - - - Sherman, Texas 
Centre College Danville, Kentucky 
Coe College - - - Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
University of Dubuque - - Dubuque, Iowa 


| College of Emporia - - Emporia, Kansas 
Hanover College - - - Hanover, Indiana 
Hastings College - - Hastings, Nebraska 
College of Idaho - ~ - Caldwell, Idaho 
Lake Forest College - Lake Forest, Illinois 


Lewis and Clark College - Portland, Oregon 
Lincoln University - Lincoln University, Pa. 


Macalester College - Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Missouri Valley College - Marshall, Missouri 
| Trinity University - - San Antonio, Texas 
University of Tulsa - - Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Waynesburg College - Waynesburg, Penna. 
Westminster College - Salt Lake City, Utah 
Whitworth College - Spokane, Washington 
In Cooperation With 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 
Write any of the above colleges for details. 





WANTED: A Director of Christian Education for 
a church of 700 members in a western Maryland 
industrial community. Young woman preferred. 
Ability in choral directing desirable, but not 
essential. Reply to Box V, Presbyterian Life, 321 
South 4th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa, 








RAISE $25 to $500 


FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION 


WITHOUT INVESTING 
A SINGLE PENNY! 


It’s easy with the 1952 Hud- 
son Fund Raising Plan. Proved 
by thousands of church groups! PLLA. 


HUDSON PRODUCTS CORP. 


61 East 11th St. New York 3, N.Y. Dept. A-4 





e 
FREES 


2 Write today for 
$c atalog and tested ¢ 
2 How-to-do-it Fund ¢ 
2 Raising Plan 


POO 











MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 

Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official 
Retchttehes SAwCnmon MILLS 
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BeAV ERBROOK 


Enjoy Real Fun, Gay Cc 
Compenions at thie “beautiful 2000 acre es- 
“‘Atop the Poconos Al Sports 
Entertainment facilities. 
(ee eS and est movies, 

‘ountry dances ou'll like. th x 

fellowship. ps soggg Service: 2 Gee Cowes 
eekly. Wi for Booklet P.L. 

© N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room i274) 


Tp FOR ADULTS ONLY” ue 8-1800 


























Pocono 
Pines 
Pa 


CHICKAGAMI for 
NAWAKWA for Gi yf 
Ages 6 to 17, 27th Season. 2000 Acre metvate 
estate. Cabins. Lake. White Sand Beach. Ex- 
need 







Creative Activity. 
Tennis, z. Ria ing 
Physician. Protestant Ser 
leeks $140-—8 Weeks $270 
“Write for iiustr Booklet PL N.Y. 
“u'te 1274, 11 West 42 St. to. 


I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 

SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-58 Independence Bidg. Colerede Springs, Cole. 


Swim me. 
ng. Crafts, 







Office. 
S-15S0 











PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 


wudlidre 


J.P REDINGTON &CO 
el CEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2. PA) 









be placed at once. 


deny for the July-August is- 
sue of The Upper Room should 


Get at least one copy for each church family. In lots 


of 10 or more to one address the price is only 5 cents per copy. Single 
copies, 10 cents each. Subscriptions (two years or two one-year sub- 
scriptions) $1.00. Special pocket edition for men in the service and 


for youth at the same prices. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


The World’s Most Widely Used Devotional Guide—18 Editions 


1908 Grand Avenue 


Nashville, Tennessee 








Mary Robertson 

had always 

hoped that she 

might have a 

son who would 

preach the 

unsearchable 

riches of Christ. This leaflet 
tells how her hope was realized. 


Friends of Princeton, through 
gifts large and small are finding 
something of her joy in sharing 
Youth's Adventure for Christ. 


FOLDING 





Direct Prices and 
Discounts to 
Churches, 
Schools, 

Clubs 


Societies 
and all 
Organizations 


WRITE FOR 
Manufactured By CATALOG 


me rex COMPANY 





64 cHUncH STREE AX, 








American & English Church Art 

















RINCETON Seminary 


1 61 MERCER ST., PRINCETON, N.J. 
/ James K. Quay, Vice-Pres. 


Without obligation, please send me 
the leaflet MARY ROBERTSON’S SON. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
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Wanted—Director of Music and Youth 
Full time position with a church of 1200 
members. Write giving qualifications to 
Westminister Presbyterian Church, 720 
West Fourth St, Waterloo, lowa. 





BEFORE YOU MARRY 
(Continued from page 17) 

final. Marriage is not an agreemen 
which is to be terminated as the cond 
tions become more difficult, or as petty 
irritations enter into it. It is an agree 
ment which is entered into for a life 
time, with no sort of “escape clause” jp 
fine print. If anyone enters into mar. 
riage with the lurking thought in his 
mind, “Well, if this doesn’t work out 
very well, I can always get a divorce and 
try again,” he is betraying the whok 
meaning of the service, being hypoerit 
ical in his pronunciation of the vow t 
enter into a relationship with his part. 
ner “as long as we both shall live,” and 
very surely jeopardizing the marriage, 


The conclusion of the ceremony drives 
home the things which have beg 
stressed throughout. A few moments 
after the vows have been exchanged and 
the rings given, the minister pronounces 
John and Susan husband and wife; then 
he declares, “Whom therefore God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” 
This whole enterprise is now to be u- 
derstood as having the blessing of God. 
Every part of it, from washing the dishes 
to the most intimate embrace, is sacred, 
is a way by which the couple can ex 
press the love of God which has flooded 
into their experience. 

John and Susan are now husband and 
wife. What follows next is in many ways 
the most important and profound syn- 
bolism of the whole ceremony. The first 
thing John and Susan do as husband and 
wife is to bow down before God and re- 
ceive the benediction of God upon them 
and upon their marriage. They hear such 
words as these, which thereby can take 
on a new meaning for them 


The Lord bless you, and keep you: 
the Lord make His face to shine upon 
you, and be gracious unto you: the Lord 
lift up His countenance upon you, and 
give you peace: both now and in the 
life everlasting. 


Then, with that blessing upon them, 
they rise to kiss one another. Conse- 
quently, their first act of physical rela- 
tionship as man and wife is set in the 
context of the blessing of God. The serv- 
ice thus ends as it began, ordained of 
God, sanctified by him, and having his 
blessing. 


If John and Susan have thought these 
things through beforehand, not only is 
their wedding a more meaningful occa 
sion, but their marriage gets off toa 
much more stable and enduring start. 
And when things begin to get difficult, it 
will be worth John’s and Susan’s time to 
go over once again the service by which 
they were joined together, and see all of 
their life together in the light of that 
high experience. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY.... 
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ANDERS DELIVERS A MESSAGE 


— Sunesen ran. He dug his bare 
toes deep in the dust of Prairie-Hen 
Road and he flew along like a cyclone. 
Far out the flat road he could see Saxe’s 
store and he wanted to be ‘way beyond 
it before he met the missionary, for the 
farther he was from home when he met 
Doctor Stockton the longer would be 
the ride back on the missionary’s bicycle. 

Faster and faster he ran until, off to 
the left, he heard a horse pounding the 
dust. The new homesteader, George 
Ramsey, came galloping down the road 
from Aberdeen. 

“That's funny,” thought Anders, “Mr. 
Ramsey coming to town this time of 
morning.” 

The horse raced up to Saxe’s store, 
and Mr. Ramsey leaped down. He 
landed so hard that he stumbled into 
the painted sign which said, “Sandstone, 
South Dakota.” 

Mr. Saxe came out of the store just 
as Anders dashed up. Mr. Ramsey 
caught the boy by his arm. 

“Is Doctor Stockton at your house 
yet?” ; 

Anders shook his head, panting like 
a bullfrog. 

‘Tve got to round up the missionary,” 
said Mr. Ramsey, “the baby’s sick. Been 
sick all night.” He leaped back on his 
horse, 

“But Ramsey,” said Mr. Saxe, “this 
poor horse is done in. Look at him.” 
Sweat was oouring in little rivulets from 
under the v's saddle blanket. 

Mr. Saxe poked a fat finger at Anders, 
“Scoot, boy, and catch the missionary. 
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By REBECCA R. WINGATE 


Tell him he’s to go to Ramsey’s instead 
of home with you.” 

Anders scooted, but he was mad as 
a gopher. 

It wasn’t fair. All week the missionary 
had been preaching and doctoring in 
Prairie-Hen. Now it was Sandstone’s 
turn to have him. Today he belonged 
to Anders and not to anybody else in 
the world. 

“I won't tell him,” he muttered, “I 
won't.” 

Far away Anders saw a man on a 
bicycle. He kept running, and in a 
moment Doctor Stockton whirled up 
beside him, waving his white linen hat 
and shouting, “Hello, Anders.” 

He slid off his bicycle, his white linen 
suit dusty and wrinkled, his little leather 
pill case sticking out of one pocket, his 
small Bible in the other. 

Doctor Stockton clapped Anders on 
the shoulder. He squatted beside the 
front wheel to peer at the cyclometer, its 
round face showing how many miles the 
bicvele had traveled. 

“Thirty-four miles, Anders.” 

He held the bicycle steady. “Jump 
on, son, I'm as hungry as a wolf. I cant 
wait to fill up on that meal your mother 
has waiting bor me.” 

Anders clambered onto the handle- 
bars, but all the fun was gone. He 
drooped like a half-emptied gunny-sack, 
and somehow couldn't think of anything 
to say to the doctor. 

“Something wrong, Anders?” Doctor 


Stockton’s voice was kind. 

A hard lump pushed into Ander’s 
throat and he couldn't say a word. 

The bicycle wheeled along. Closer 
and closer loomed Aberdeen Road. 
Lower and lower hung Ander’s head. 

Softly Doctor Stockton sang, 

Jesus, my strength and hope, 

On Thee I cast my care, 

With humble confidence look up 

And know Thou hear’st my prayer. 

The hard lump in Ander’s throat ex- 
ploded in a sob. The bicycle jerked to 
a stop, and Anders scrambled down, He 
flung an arm over his face, too ashamed 
to look at the missionary. 

“Mr. Ramsey's baby—it's sick.” 

Mr. Stockton put off like a streak. 

Anders crept towards home with a 
sick feeling. As he dragged past the 
store he saw Mr. Saxe standing in the 
door. 

“Anders, come here.” 

Anders began to cry. 

“Why, boy, what's the matter?” 

“I wasn’t going to tell him about the 
baby. I was going to let him ride me 
right on home,” whispered Anders. 

Mr. Saxe seemed to ponder over this 
for a minute. 

“Well,” he said finally, “you did tell 
him and that’s the main thing. Now 
wait for him here.” 

Anders sat on the bench in front of 
the store. He began to feel a little better. 
Maybe Doctor Stockton would forgive 
him because he had told him about the 
baby after all, But Anders could never 
forget that he almost hadn't. 











WHEN IS THE BEST TIWE TO RAISE A BUILDING FOND? 


Church Building Programs progress through four normal phases: 
1. RESEARCH—(Best fund-raising phase) 


2. PLANNING—(Controversial phase) 


3. CONSTRUCTION—(Complacent phase) 
4. OCCUPANCY—(Debt fund-raising phase) 





Your Church can raise building funds during any or all four phases but experience 
has proven that more members will make large pledges when the Building Fund 
Canvass for pledges is conducted during the early RESEARCH PHASE. 


Upon request a Wells Officer will explain other important Building Fund facts that can be 
helpful to your Church Building Committee. 


HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT THE WELLS SUMMER SCHOOL? 


Washington, D. C. Washingion Bldg. 
New York, IN. Y. Flatiron Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Omaha, Nebraska W.O.W. Bldg. 


(AN EXCLUSIVE WELLS CHURCH FUND-RAISING SERVICE) 


Your church can greatly increase the number and size of your annual 
budget pledges by giving your minister or one of your laymen a com- 
prehensive one week summer course of training in the most modern and 
proven methods, techniques and philosophies for Every-Member Canvass 
organization, administration, cultivation and solicitation (including pledge 


collections). 


Each of the many weekly classes to be held simultaneously in convenient 
locations across the country, between June 16 and August 16, will begin 
on Monday evening and end on Saturday morning. 


Each class will be limited to 6 or 7 participants (to assure individual atten- 
tion) and will be conducted by a Wells staff member who has had extensive 
experience in the direction of local church building fund and budget 
canvasses. 


All participants will be provided with private rooms with bath in better 
hotels, all meals, hotel services and training supplies for a total cost 
of $250.00, excluding travel. 





Electric Bldg. 

FAnnin-9374 
Atlanta, Georgia Mortgage Guarantee 

ALpine-2728 

330 Bay Street 
EMpire-6-5878 

41 Sutter Street 
GArfield-1-0277 


Fort Worth, Texas 


STerling-7333 


AL goncuin-4-9181 
Terminal Tower 
MAin-1-0490 


Toronto, Canada 


San Francisco, Cal. 
JAckson-3100 





